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ABSTRACT 

A study explored teacher responses to prevailing 
staff reduction criteria and procedures during a period of widespread 
layoffs. Questions asked by researchers included; (1) If performance 
evaluations are used, will teachers seek participation in staff 
employment and assessment decisions? and (2) Will teachers pressure 
administrators to apply seniority rather than performance criteria? 
The study investigated teacher preferences on these matters by 
following a sample of more than 80 schools in 16 Massachusetts school 
districts. Data were gathered from surveys and interviews with 
administrators and teachers, supplemented by district documents, 
local news reports, and personal observation of school board 
meetings. This paper is divided into three separate parts: (1) "Staff 
Reductions and Teacher Preferences for Participation in Personnel 
Decisions"; (2) "Colleague Evaluation and Staff Contraction"; and (3) 
"Staffing Policies in Times of Retrenchment: Teacher Opinions." 
Appendices include sampling procedures, survey and interview 
procedures, and the teacher survey. (Author/JMK) 
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ABSTRACT 

Dec]ining pupil enrollments and tax referenda such as 
Proposition 2 1/2 often result in the retrenchment of personnel. 
The study explored teacher responses to prevailing staff 
reduction criteria and procedures during a period of widespread 
layoffs If performance evaluations are used, will teachers seek 
participation in staff employment and assessment decisions? 
Will they pressure administrators to apply seniority rather than 
performance criteri^i? The study investigated teacher 
preferences on these matters by following a sample of more than 
80 schools in 16 Massachusetts school districts. Data were 
gathered from surveys ai J interviews with administrators and 
teachers supplemented by district documents, local news reports, 
and personal observation of school board meetings. 

Two preference indices, colleague participation in 
personnel decisions and colleague evaluation, were constructed 
from correlated items in the survey's. Af t er , gr o up i ng districts 
by enrollment decline or stability and by^reduction policies, an 
analysis of variance revealed that teachers facing 
performance-based layoffs consistently showed the strongest 
preference for influencing, through informal and sometimes 
formal administrative consultation, personnel appointments and 
releases. These same respondents gave the weakest support for 
colleague evaluation. However, the majority of the entire 
sample looked favorably on some kind of peer review or input 
into performance evaluations. 

While interview data with principals and teachers showed 
considerable approval for including performance in layoff 



decis:ons, serious shortcomings in the evaluation process are 
also evident. Administrative attempts to quantify and exactly 
rank staff contributions to learning of children or to system 
needs can cause statistical abuses and teacher discontent. 
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PFiEFACE 

Although educational scholars «nd practitioners hsve 
written -xtensivelv about the effects of declining pupiI 
enrollments on programs and personnel, teacher responses to 
these effects have rarely been studied. With this in mind I 
proposed to the National Institute of Education to conduct a 
systematic," long-term investigation of the impact of declining 
enrollment and staff contraction on teacher work relationships, 
attitudes, and preferences. As the study progressed, the focus 
shifted from internal schoo 1 out comes such as staff competition 
to teacher responses to external community pressure for the 
appointment, retention, and professional growth of the most 
competent individuals. Two critical questions came to the 
floor: Would teachers seek a greater role In school decisions, 
particularly those dealing with personnel matters? Second, how 
would performance evaluations be viewed, especially if their use 
in layoffs were possible or likely? 

A series of papers addressing these questions make up the 
body of the report. The first paper Investigates teacher 
preferences for p-a r t i c i pa t i on in personnel decisions, especially 
following a period of extensive layoffs. The second extends 
this analysis by focusing on one critical area of involvement, 
namely staff evaluation Both papers are being reviewed for 
publication. The third and fourth Pieces deal with teacher and 
administrative opinions about staffing policies and practices 
A central theme here is the relative weight given fo' measures of 
performance and to years of service As noted on the cover 
pages, one of the papers was published in the Winter, 1983 issue 



of the ■ni^_t-^y^r.n v .lo urnal while the other appeared in 
February, 19 33 in i:dju:Lg..U.OTi and UrJiaji-SajixsiJ^ 

The report's Appendices contain a description of sampling, 
survey, and interview procedures together with a coPy of the 
teacher questionnaire 

Several individuals offered valuable assistance tc the 
project NIE Project Officers Fritz Mulhauser and Gail MacColl 
offered helpful suggestions toward the study's direction. As a 
statistical consultant, i^'.ichael D'Elia helped in the selection 
of interview subjects and in a critique of preliminary analyses. 
Robert Dreeben provided important theoretical assessments of 
early drafts of several papers 

I am particularly grateful to Mary Perron for her patient, 
skilled typing of letters, instruments and papers. During the 
project's duration, Anne Burr, Denise LoConte, Alberto 
Guglielmi , 'Paul Eaton, and Mary Perron ably completed one or 
more of the following tasks: distribution and Pick-up of 
surveys, coading and loading data on disk, and running computer 
analyses finally, editorial and moral support were provided by 
my wife, Mary Claire Phelan, 
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"Staff Reductions and Teacher Preferences for 
Participation in Personnel Decisions" 

As long as declining pupil enrollments are nc.t too 
precipitous, school officials usually rely upon normal attrition 
to reduce staff When necessary, a few non-tenured teachers may 
be released However, when enrollments drop by 30% to 50% over 
ten or more years fljil when nearly all staff members hold 
tenure, then sohool administrators must decide: "Who stays? 
Who goes? On what bases?" Should the more senior teachers be 
kept while younger, energetic but less experienced colleagues 
are released? Should other criteria, particularly 
administrative assessments of performance, be considered? How 
will teachers respond to the process of mandatory reduc t i ons . in 
force ( i e R I F ) ? 

These que s t i ons we re addressed in a three year ( 1 980-83 ) 
study of the effects of declining enrollments and RIF on 
teachers In this paper I will, examine the proposition that if: 
la) their jobs are threatened by enrollment decline or budget 
cuts, (b) the process of staff reduction includes measures of 
performance, and (c) the resulting contacts with evaluating 
supervisors threaten classroom autonomy, teachers will seek to 
participate in staffing decisions. A discussion of the 
theoretical rationale for this proposition will be followed by a 
preliminary test of its appropriateness. 

THEORETICAL FRAMEWORK 
The paper's cone ep t ua 1 i z a t on is derived from research on 
the organizational dimensions of school systems. Applying Max 



Weber's rdtional bureaucratic model of organizations, Charles 
Bidwell notes that school systems have formal lines of authority 
based on a hierarchical ordering of roles ^ But, a 
bureaucratic model of organization presumes c 1 ose coord ina 1 1 on 
of work and centralized control over staff members. Yet the 
delegation of responsibility from a school board through the 
superintendent to school administrators and onto teachers in 
their classrooms often undergoes considerable permutation in 
communication and implementation This becomes particularly 
evident v^hen proposals for /changing curricula, e.g. new math, or 
making more equitable delivery of services, e.g. ma ins t reaming 
handicapped children, are adopted by national, state, or local 

2 

legislative bodies 

The apparent failure, or at least mixed success, of many 
such efforts at change^ suggest that school systems only weakly 
m'at.ch the goa 1 -se t t ing , operational coordination, and 
zenttA\ize6 direction typified by a rational bureaucratic model 
of organization. Consequently, an alternative theoretical 
formulation in the literature takes individual schools and 
classrooms to be loosely tied or "coupled" to central district 
offices 3 More specifically the work of teaching does not 
require interdependent contact with colleagues and superiors. 
Physically isolated from other adult^, "teachers usually have 
considerable autonomy in handling the interpersonal aspects of 
teaching" including the "timing, pacing and myriad details of 

lassroom management "^ Moreover such autonomy can also be 
buttressed by informal work norms inhibiting administrative 
intrusion into a classroom. 

, 11 
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This loosely structured ino( 
is not incompatible with some eli 
As Ronald Corwin points out, frei 
not preclude the use of mo re sub 
through rules, h ared ideologica 
parents or stude^nts ^ So even i 
right to set the pace and timing 
selection of curriculum content 
be constricted by the expectatio 
board members Under these circ 
the authority or self-regulation 
status.^ 

J am not suggesting that t 
•recent literature on collective 
recognition of staff rights to o 
collective agreement has had an 
policies For example, in some 
contractually defined into teac^ 
latter frequently are stipulatec 
monitoring the cafeteria during 
choose to perform (if they are s 
rewarding to be worth the effor) 

Q 

dec 1 ine if they wi sh , "° 

Additional items in such < 
"management ' s" assignment of pu] 
the number of subject preparatit 
Johnson points out, ••principals 
disputes about school policies 



procedures provide teachers the right to challenge 
administrative actions Even the threat of a grievance 

offers teachers some leverage to alter "unreasonable" 
administrative demands 

In short, the combination of a formally bureaucratic 
structure but loosely coordinated programs and classrooms and 
the introduction of collective bargaining and grievance 
procedures pave the way for a "bargaining" model of school 
organization By bargaining model 1 mean one in which "the 
everyday transactions between faculty and administrators become 
unspoken negotiations in which goods or permission or 
organizational standing is traded for diffuse expectations of 
legitimacy For example, a principal may bend the rules to 

allow individual teachers a professional day or early departure 
for a medical appointment. In exchange, this administrator 
likely earns the gratitude and appreciation of staff members. 
The entire process strengthens the legitimacy of his or her 
authority to make non- c o n t r a c t ua 1 requests, e.g. an extra 
faculty meeting. At this point the bargaining goes beyond 
individual social exchanges to encompass more structured 
relationship's of authority and power in the school. 

we have then a "legislative" or "political systems" ihiage 
of school organization in which policy and program interests of 
administrators and teachers are nego t 1 ab 1 e . ^ ^ But, why or 
v;hen will such negoiations occur, given the bureaucratic and 
loosely structured descriptions of school systems? Although a 
full response to that question is beyond the scope of this 
paper, 1 will investigate teacher dispositions toward a more 
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active role in personnel policies More specifically, I 
hypothesize that the potential or actual use of performance 
evaluations in making staff reductions raises teacher 
aspirations for involvement in such decisions. The theoretical 
rationale for this hypothesis is derived from a c omb i na t i on of 
Rir policies and changing role relationships between school 
supervisors and their staffs. 

r.irst, v;ith respect to Rlf, teachers historically have 
favored years of service to a district, degrees, and other 
"measurable" criteria rather than more subjective and ambiguous 
factors such as performance evaluations. One knows where one 
stands on a seniority list and can make reasonable estimates of 
being fired Teaching certification, educational credentials 
and total teaching experience can be used to break ties in dates 
of appointment 

At the same time both instructional and administrative 
staff wj 1 1 acknowledge that layoffs based on seniority often 
mean the loss of enthusiastic, creative, and gifted junior 
faculty They note the deleterious effects on pupil 

achievement and program development. 

Despite these objections to seniority, a district 
superintendent and his staff may not want measures of competency 
cr performance to be part of RIF decisions, Basically, they 
claim they cannot obtain clear and persuasive documentation of 
5 ^ a f f 1 f Terences .^^ 

But suppose, as occurred in this study, they tried to 
procure such documentation and directed supervisors to make 
detailed classroom observations Discriminating assessments of 
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performance would be required to identify who stays and who 
goes Even if few individuals are ultimately let go, such 
practices can alter the role relationships between principals or 
department heads and teachers. 

Traditionally, principals tend to make infrequent formai 

1 4 

classroom observations, especially of tenured members. 
Moreover, an evaluator's visit frequently is followed by his or 
her praiseworthy comments. Even if performance standards 
re very specific, a principal or department head is far more 
likeJy to give "good" or "excellent" marks than "unsatisfactory" 

r "needs improvement." There are at least three possible 
reasons for this highly favorable assessment of a teacher's 
work 

First, administrators want to develop cooperative 
relationships among school staff members. Perhaps, they 
hope that their positive written comments, or at least the 
absence of negative ones, will earn them a reciprocal approval 
and support of teachers. ^"^ Of course this strategy will fail 
If the evaluator lacks knowledge and credibility in the eyes of 
others. 

AS a second possible reason, the process of evaluation is 
frequently played out as an innocuous game. In the words of 

Arthur Blumberg: 

The teacher knows he is going to be observed and 
He tells his students If they like the teacher, they take 
care of him," and the supervisor, who possibly went through 
the same process as a beginning teacher, 7,!%^^^^/;^,, 
lesson The teacher gets what he wants, and the supervisor 
gets^what he waiji^s And the game is over. But nothing 
rea 11 V happens 

In effect, an impressive behavioral repertoire is staged for the 
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observer who notes the positive qualities of the performance. 

Finally, supervising administrators may genuinely view 
themselves as instructional leaders. Their primary objective is 
to improve instruction and to contribute to the professional 
growth of teachers. "^^ This so-called "formative" role 
conflicts wjth a "summative" responsibility to give a final 
decision about a person's competency. Consequently, many 
supervisors stress the positive and couch shortcomings in the 
language of potential growth. 

Declining pupil enrollments and staff reductions contain 
the seeds of change in prevail! ng work relationships. When 

performance evaluations are part of RIF procedures, a principal 

2 0 

will be called upon to make more summative judgments. As 
one practitioner put it, his role changed from a coach to an 
umpire or "less to be helping a teacher improve than to be 
judging whether a teacher is 'out or safe.''* 

Thus, the threat of evaluations being used in RIF 
decisions transforms the process of supervision from "benign 
neglect," cooperative reciprocal exchange, or simply a game into 
a struggle for survival. In the terminology of our 
organizational models, the stakes of the bargaining between 
administrators and staff have risen markedly. On the one hand 
teachers are more likely to grieve over the language and 
interpretations of written evaluations. On the other hand, 
a supervisor can influence future employment of even senior 

members, especially if his assessments of performance are rank 

2 3 

ordered and heavily weighted with other RIF criteria. 

Since staff reductions are made on a district basis, 
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uniform procedures and reliable performance ratings become 
particularly Important However improved standardization of the 
evaluation process increases the bureaucratic oversight of 
school roles How will teachers respond to such pressures for 
tighter control and less autonomy? 

1 hypothesize that they will want more input into school 
decision-making, including staffing questions. Admittedly 
earlier research has not found strong teacher support for^such 
participation.^'' Personal costs in time and energy can 
overshadow potential benefits in contributing to the collective 
welfare of the school. Moreover staff members may not feel 
their voice will affect the ultimate outcome Will such views 
change with the onset of declining enrollment, budgetary 
restraints, and layoffs? 

A partial answer to that question comes from a report on 
the San Jose Teacher Involvement Project. ^5 Each of twelve 
schools established a faculty council to share decision making 
with the principal. Although the focus of this collective 
involvement centered on curriculum and instruction, the passage 
of Proposition 13 drew teachers' attention to administration of 
the budget. With respect to the level of participation, a 
consultative or advisory staff role was more common than the 
more powerful one of approving, or authorizing decisions. 
However, the authors of the report concluded that "much depended 
on the issue, the H^Ji^fi. ISL HlliiLh lA\^lS^!^&Ji ^aJliJ-XCAJll 
. ^n^LfiS^x^iial Jual^^i^ OX JJi^ l^uli^ ( i t a l i cs added ) , and the 

willingness of the teachers to take risks in assuming 

..26 

responsibility for these decisions. 
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As hypothesized here, if performance evaluations can be 

included in layoff decisions and. as a result, supervisory roles 

threaten instructional autonomy, then Instructors are more 

likely to identify participation in personnel matters with their 

professjona] interests. Beside a faculty council, informal 

individual consultation of a principal with his staff can be a 

vehicle for teacher influence in appointments, promotions, and 

layoffs. Or, a teacher's union may seek a more formalized 

commitment from school districts toward management through a 

27 

contract requiring the elicitation of teacher views. 

Differences in individual background or organizational 
structure may affect our central hypothesis. Drawing on 
previous research, we can expect age to be an important factor. 
Many individuals employed after 1970 "never knew a time without 
collective bargaining by teacher unions."^® Consequently they 
may be more inclined than their older colleagues to seek a 
formal role in staffing questions Other background 
characteristics, such as educational attainmeni, may reflect 
.personal encounters with t h e . po 5 s i b 1 1 i t y and desirability of 
democratic, participatory modes of governance. 

Turning to organisational factors, research shows that a 
change from solo-practitioners working in self-contained 
classrooms to teaching teams in open spaces facilitates 
colleague interaction. As a result, there are more 
opportunities for a strong teacher influence over school 
affairs Since teaming, particularly joint teaching of 

lessons, requires collaboration, and communication. I shall 
hypothesize that t h i s org&n i'za t i ona 1 arrangemen t wi 1 1 intensify 



staff preferences for shared de c i ?. i ' n-mak i. ng 

RESEARCH DESIGN 

D a ta So urces- 

Sixteen school districts geographically spread from 
Northeastern Massachusetts to Cape Cod were selected in 1980 for 
participation in the three year study. Eight of these had 
experienced enrollment declines during the 70's of 1 OV. to 37'/o, 
Such declines continued at an average annual rate of 6%. 

Eight, districts with initially stable populations were 
chosen as a control group. As the s t udy progressed- severa 1 of 
these systems began an annual drop in numbers of one or two 
percent. Moreover, the 1980 p.assage of Proposition 2 1/2 meant 
that a few of these districts re 1 eased 'some personnel. 
Unsettling the relative tranquility sought in a control group, 
these events have confounded the data analysis 

In addition to enrollment changes the sample reprsents 
differing RIF language and socioeconomic composition. Five 
members of the declining group gave some consideration to 
measures of performance while the remaining three relied upon 
seniority. Only three of the eight so-called control group 
mentioned evaluations in their layoff provisions. Unlike the 
declining group these districts did not use such provisions. 
With respect to socioeconomic composition, median 1980 
household income ranged from 514,000 to $28,500. Although 
suburban communities dominate the sample, four cities and iwc 
rural regional districts are included. 

Every effort was made to construct a sample that matched 
changes in enrollment with variations in RIF language and 

10 
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socioeconomic compositjon. Since the district sample was not 
randomly selected, the reader may ask how the study's results 
can be generalized across Massachusetts or. the United States. 
This question overlooks the primary purpose of the study to 
explore the effects of differing staffing policies on teachers. 
In other words, we need more knowledge about teacher responses 
to alternative educational strategies for coping with 
.organizational contraction. 

Wherever possible within each district four elementary 
schools, one middle or junior high, and half of the high school 
departments were randomly selected. Adjusting for 
differences in the grade structure and distribution of schools, 
and the non-participation of a regional high school, we arrived 
at a 1 980 sample of 89 schools. All classroom teachers in 
this sample were surveyed each Fall from 1980 to 1982. Response 
rates of 56% (N = 1,506), 38% (N = 1045), and 38% (N = 1,043) 
were attained during *the respective years. 

Despite the inevitable loss of respondents due to the 
transfers and layoffs of the Post Proposition 2 1/2 era, major 
characteristics of the sample remained fairly constant. 
Specifically, 667o to 70% of the respondents were female. 
Sixty-seven percent were born since 1940 and approximately 557o 
held at least a Master's degree. Not surprisingly, the tenured 
rate increased from 85Vo to 90%. The data were equally balanced 
between the declining population and the "control" group as well 
as elementary versus secondary grade levels 
Method of Analysis 

This paper's object of investigation is teacher 
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preferences for participation in personnel decisions The major 
independent vdriabJe is the enrollment and RIF c&iitext of each 
district. After assessing the hypothesized relationship between 
these variables, I will examine the potential effects of social 
background differences and o r g aii i z a t i ona 1 variations. Wherever 
useful, separate analyses by grade level, i.e elementary and 
secondary, will be presented. 

There are four steps to the data analysis. First, 
respondents to each Fall survey were asked: "What role do you 
believe teachers should play on the following?" Among the items 
listed were: appointment of teaching staff, appointment of 
school principal, and retention of teachers in case of RIF Four 
alternative response categories dealt with the level of 
preferred involvement, ranging in ascending order from a low of 
"administrators should make decisions with little or no role for 
teachers" through informal consultation with teachers and formal 
consultation to a high of "teachers should make decisions with 
little or no role for administrators " Since these items had 
relatively high intercorre 1 a t i ons from .32 to .42, an additive 

3 2 

index was computed for each year's data. 

Second, J grouped together five contracting school 
districts which considered performance evaluations in making 
staff reduction decisions. To test our major hypothesis, I 
applied analyis of variance to a comparison of this group's 
preferences with those of teachers in more stable or predictable 
situations Specifically, I clustered the data from three 
districts following strict seniority in their RIF decisions. 
The remaining eight systems became a mixed or tarnished control 
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group, impacted to a lesser degree by cuts due to Prorc/b i t i on 2 
1/2 

Third, salient background varia'*bles were introduced into 

the analysis. The surveys contained questions on date of birth 

3 3 

and educational attainment.^ 

Fourth, as prevlou-slV hypothesized, staff collaboration'ln 
a teaching team may affect- preferences for colleague involveme.nt 
in decision-making Respondents were asked if they ever belonged 
to a teaching team and. if so, how often they engaged in joint 
teaching of a lesson Each item was separately considered in an 
analysis of variance 

RESULTS 

Will the use of performance evaluations in staff reduction 
decisions inspire teachers to seek greater influence in 
personnel decisions? An exami na t i on of measures of central 
tendency for our teacher preference index indicates a rather 
constant value of approximately 7 0 during the three survey 
years. Given item response categories and the index's 
theoretical range->.of three to tv/elve. the data suggest that 
respondents wanted to be consulted, sometimes formally, in 
decisions to appoint principal or staff or to layoff teachers. 
Put another way. they were not. -willing clearly to grant 
administrators c omp 1 e t e c on t r o 1 over such matters. 

The study's major hypothesis about the impact of declining 
pupil enrollments, performance evaluations, and staff reductior.s 
were tested through separate analyses of variance Mean scores 
on our index were computed for three district groups: five 
contracting with performance evaluations as a RIF criteria, 

13 ^ • 
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three with strong seniority protection, and eight b.^longing to 
our "tarnished" control group. When these values were entered 
into an analysis of variance, a significant F ratio (P< 01) and 
an eta of 14 were obtained for the district factor. This 
variable t hen, a c c o un t e d for approximately ZV. of the vari.r.te in 
teacher preferences 

'""a more direct test of the study's major hypothesis is 
found in Table 1. Compared to the control or s en i o r i t y- go v e rn e d 
districts, teachers facing performance-based layoffs 
consistently showed stronger preferences for influencing 
personnel appointments and releases. In the fall of 1980, as 
Proposition 2 1/2 was passed, the mean difference between our 
two groups of declining districts was .58. This value increased 
slightly to .75 duing the ensuing years. 

When grade level was introduced into the analysis, the 
most significant result occurred among elementary school 
teachers. The data for each survey are presented in Table 2. 
Respondents most threatened by the combination of declining 
enrollments. Proposition 2 1/2, and the consideration of 
competency-based criteria leaned most heavily toward colleague 
influence over appointments and releases. Notice that their 
seniority-based counterparts,, particularly in 1981, were much 
less concerned about teacher involvement'. This finding is 
further buttressed by a sizeable eta of .21 in '80 and 22 in 
'81 

interestingly enough 1982 was the JLLr^l-^^ ^^^^ 
differences at the secondary level attained a significant F 
(p= 01) and an eta of .14. Observed values followed the 
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TABLE 1 



TEACHER PREFERENCES BY .DISTRICT 
CONTEXT: MEANS 



District 
Context 


1980 
Means 


N 


1981 
Means 


N 




1982 
Means 


N 




Decline and RTF 
on Performance 


7.21 


432 


7.0 3 


348 




7.13 


327 




Control 


6.72 


729 


6.70 


468 




6.71 


485 




Decline and 

RIF on Seniority 


6.63 


254 


6.28 


169 




6.38 


168 




Grand Mean 


6. 86 


1,415 


6.75 


985 




6. 79 


980 
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TABLE 2 



ELEMENTARY SCHOOL TEACHER PREFERENCES 
BY DISTRICT CONTEXT: MEANS 



District 
Context- 


1980 
Means 


N 


1981 
/Means 


N 


1982 
Means N 


r — 7 

Decline and RIP 
on Performance 


7.28 


196 


7.02' 


162 


- 6.96 • 141 


Cont:rol 


6.48 


291 . . 


6.49 


221 


6.64 217 


Decline and 

RIF on Seniority - 


6.48 


86 

« 


5* 8 8 


85 


6.19 101 


Grand Mean 


6.75 


573 


6.57 


468 


6.64 459 


eta^ =■ 


. 21 




.22 




.15 



This' statistic is equivalent to a simple beta from a bivariate linear 
regression of the dependent variable on a ^ctor. 
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hypothesized pattern with our cr 
score, com pared to 6 77 . and 6.66 
seniority-based districts. 
-C ompa red to the findings reporte 
membe rs seemed mo re inclined tow 

Simultaneous controls £or 
A dded t o the explanatory power 
hypothesized that younger teache 
personnel decisions. Table' 3 pr 
index b-y date of birth. Individu 
most willing and those born befc 
such involvement. However the r 
preferences is somewhat attenuat 
results for the youngest group, 
to the dislocating tranfers and 
have been reluctant to be commit 
i nf 1 uence or con tro 1 . 

The independent effect of 
difficult to determine. The 191 
supports the proposition that i" 
will intensify" teacher disposit 
interaction ^between education a 
compounded i'ubsequent analyses. 

Cross tabulation of the tw 
that 65% of the teachers in per 
Master's degree by 1982 This 
than the 4 6/1^% and 5 2.27«> obtain 
control groups, respectively. 



TABLE 3 



TLACHER PREFERENCES BY CATEGORIES OF 
DATE OF BIRTH: MEAN VALUES A^TER CONTROLLING FOR DISTRICT CONTEXT 



Date of 
Birth 




■ 1980 
Means 


N 


1981 
Means 


N 


1982 
Means N 


195U or 


later 


6. 90 


354 


6.83 


204 


6.90 227 


19U0-49 




6.97 


598 


6.95 


418 


7.07 425' 


1930-39 




6 . 83 


281 


5 . 64 


207 


6.53 1"9 7 


1929 or 


earlier 


6.43 


177 


5 . 96 


99 


6.02 109 




t - 


.12 




.17 




.19 



^Values for beta represent the independent contribution of each 
after adjusting for other factors. 
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TABLE 4 



TEACHER PREFERENCES BY CATEGORIES OF 
EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT: 198^, MEAN VALUES 
AFTER CONTROLLING FOR DISTRICT CONTEXT AND DATE OF BIRTH 



Ed. Attainment 


Means 


N 


College Degree 


6 . 30 


180 


Some Graduate Study 


6.70 


496 


Master's Degree 


7.03 


256 


Beyond Master's Degree 


7.15 


476 


= 


.16 





Values for beta represent the independent contribu- 
tion of each variable after adjusting for other factors. 
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have been viewed as a leverage against possible layoff, wherever 
length of service was not the only consideration. 

finally, team teaching was hypothesized to have a positive 
effect on teacher dispositions The findings presented In Table 
5 indicate that present or former membership on a team is a 
factor affecting the views of elementary school staff. After 
controlling for the other independent variables, teaming reached 
Beta coefficients of .12, .14, and 17 in the successive 
surveys This result could not be replicated at the secondary 
level Nor, did the item on joint teaching provide a 
significant F ratio (P<.05) after the first year of the sfjdy. 
In both cases, the small number of respondents affirming the 
practice impeded an analysis of mean differences. 

DISCUSSION 

I have explored one possible response of teachers 
•generated by -Jeclining Pupil enrollments, budget limitations of 
Proposition 2 1/2, and the use of performance evaluations in 
• making staff layoffs Taking the data as a whole, teachers want 
school officials to at least informally consult with them about 
appointments and releases. They certainly reject the notion of 
administrative control consistent with a bureaucratic model of 



a 1 
a 

organization 



But, how much influence do they seek? Although our 
empirical measure is limir-id by the item response categories, 
there seems to be a ceiling on the degree of preferred 
involvement. Despite significant staff contraction in the 
declining districts, the threatened teachers did not desire 
professional control over personnel decisions. 'They may have 



TABLE 5 



ELEMENTARY TEACHER PREFERENCES BY TEAM STATUS: 
MEANS CONTROLLING FOR DISTRICT CONTEXT AND DATE OF BIRTH 



Team 

Membership 


1980 
Means 


N 


1981 
Means 


N 


1982 
Means N 


Am Now 


6.99 


211 


6.79 


145 


6.92 130 


Was One 


6.80 


174 


6.81 


122 


6.82 150 


Never One 


6.49 


179 


6.28 


164 


6.25 164 




.12 




.14 




.17 



^Values for beta represent the independent contribution of each variable 
after adjusting for other factors. 
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felt that additional input on thejr part would not alter the 
"inevitable" outcome This is especially true if length of 

servive, educational credentials, or administrative favoritism 
were overriding factors 

Generally speaking, the paper's major hypothesis about the 
effects of district context was conf irmed by the data. Although 
the passage of Proposition 2 1/2 confounds the impact of 
declining enrollments, individuals most vulnerable to layoffs 
based partially on performance showed the highest level of 
preferred involvement. Elementary school teachers particularly 
were likely to respond according to the hypothesized pattern. 
Perhaps, they regarded their supervisors as lacking the 
specialized knowledge and practical experience to make "soundly 
based" judgments. As a result, they valued any opportunity 
to influence an administrator's definit^ion and interpretation of 
"good teaching." 

The. supe rv i sor- t ea che r role relationship is a major 
intervening variable in the paper's conceptualization. In a 
separate, unreported analysis, the data did not.show a direct 
link between teacher preferences and f orma 1 c 1 a ssroom 
observations by principals or department heads. Ho\.ever it 
should be noted that, as late as 1982. less than one-third of 
the respondents from all district contexts hid more than two 
annual classroom observations.^^ For whatever cause, such 
supervision does not facilitate perceptions of "soundly based" 
a ssessmen t s . 

Two other variables, age level and team teaching, were 
considered in the analysis. Not surprisingly teachers born in 

22 
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the 1920 '5 and 30'5 sought less participation than their younger 
colleagues. As the former retire siich differences may dwindle 
to the range found between the 1940 and '50 cohorts. 

As hypothesized, membership on a t e a c h i ng ' t eam moved 
individuals to a higher level of desired involvement. Specific 
types of staff collaboration, such as joint teaching or 
crossgrouping of pupils, did not produce a measurable impact on 
the dependent variable Perhaps, as Rudy Johnson reported, the 
pr Qoo r t of school staff in highly independent teams is a 

more important factor for promoting acceptance of participatory 

\^ 

^ 3 7 

forms of govertva-n-ce . 

The overall stabiltiy of the findings across three years 

of severe organizational contraction lends credence to the 

interpretations The context of enrollment change and district 

RIF policy continued to be important even when additional 

variables were introduced into the analysis. Moreover, an 

unreported longitudinal analysis of the 1980 and '81 data 

revealed little individual change in preferences during a 

critical intervening year. Other forms of participation, e.g. 

peer evaluation, will be treated in subsequent papers. 
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C_ni iftft oiie Ev aiu&iJ.Qji. CQJisJ.r-&ijat :i and PQSS-lMll-Li&a 

Colleague evaluation of teaching performance has received 
considerable attention in the educational literature (e g. Bruno 
and Nottingham, 1976, Moeller and Mahan, 1971; and RoPer, Deal, 
and Dornbusch, 1976) Recently, the National Commission on 
Excellence in Education (1983: 30) recommended that "salary, 
promotion, tenure, and retention decisions should be tied to an 
effective evaluation system that includes £.SJiT reiLi£^ (italics 
added) so that superior teachers can be rewarded, average ones 
encouraged, and poor ones either improved or terminated." 
Historically, such proposals have not bee.n endorsed by 
instructional practitioners (Lortie, 1975, Palker, 1960). As 
declining enrollment or budget caps force school d'istricts to 
layoff staff and, in some cases, to include measures of 
classroom performance in their decisions, how will teachers view 
a colleague role in the evaluation process? Be f or e cons i der i ng 
this question, I shall explore briefly pertinent organizational 
and normative impediments to peer evaluation. 

The organization of schools into self-contained 
classrooms, directed by solo practitioners, gives teachers 
considerable latitude in establishing the pace and timing of 
learning conditions ( Lor t i e , • 1 97? ) . Physical isolation and a 
low level of task interdependence reduces the possibility of 
close supervision (Bidwell, 1965; Lortie, 1977). Under these 
conditions, teachers tend to develop sentiments supporting 
individualism or autonomy in the workplace (Lortie, 1975). Such 
sentiments are strengthened by collective ba-rgaining agrejments 
which limit management prerogatives (Johnson, 1981; Mitchell, 
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1981). For exampie, in some districts, the teacher contract 
establishes parameters for the number of pupils or of course 
pr epa ra t ions 

Staff norms against administrative intrusion into the 
classroom contribute further to a belief in autonomy. As Arthur 
Blumberg (1^80:46) observes: ^ 

"It is as though subtle and covert ways are developed by 
teachers to keep the principal in his office 'where he 
belongs' and 'leave the teaching to us.' 'Principals get 
paid to administrate and- teachers get paid to teach and 
there is no necessary connection between the two' is the 
way the feeling is usually expressed." 
Under, these circumstances, a principal or department head 
frequently will make only an occasional, perfunctory observation 
and eva 1 ua t ion ■ of classroom performance (McNeil and Popham, 
197 3 ) . 

Yet the absence of close supervision presents an anomaly 
to individuals who value their work autonomy but, at th^ Sjdme 
time, seek some professional feedback about their effectiveness. 
An a 1 t erna t i ve , . peer evaluation, is impeded by the tyranny of 
class schedules and d i s p e r s i on o f c 1 a ss r ooms • ( B ] umbe r g , 1980. 
Dreeben, 1 973 ). School diiitricts frequently do not give staff 
the time or access to observe colleagues at work. 

In addition to these organizational obstacles, teachers 
may share normative prohibitions against colleague visitations 
or even work-related discussions As Lieberman and Miller 
(1979:60) point out, there is a privacy eih/fc whereby "teachers 
do not share experiences about their teaching, their classes, 
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their students, or their perceptions of their role with anyone 
inside the schol building." Apprehensive abou^t the judgments of 
others, instructors may fear that requests for peer assistance 
will reflect badly on their competency (Blumberg, 1980). 

In short, strong feelings of aut onomy and protectionism 
accompany placement in self-contained classrooms. Alternative 
organizational structures, e.g. team teaching in open spaces^-r""^ 
seem to increase colleague feedback (Cohen, 19.8 JJ. M orej:>A^er, a 
visible, accessible setting is associated with strfff acceptance 
of evaluations as "soundly based" (Dornbusch and Scott. 1975). 
With this in mind, we- can assume that practitioners will look 
mor^" favorably on peer evaluation if they have the opportunity 
to see one another at work. 

How will teachers respond to the National Commission's 
proposed peer review if their school district considers 
performance differences inRIF decisions? Twoy^oppos i t e 
reactions are individual withdrawal into a classroom shell and- 
coljeagbe cooperation in influencing performance assessments 
In the first case, colleagues are viewed as competitors" for 
one's present position. Worried about administrative ajssessmen t s 
of their, worth, "t e a c h e r s ma y become more protective of their 
turf. In effect, they close th*Mr c 1 assroom doors and isolate 
themselves from other professionals (Cody and Clinchy, 1978). 

As an alternative to withdrawal, teachers^may turn to 
colleagues for support, in combating the stress and job 
insecurity associated with performance-based layoffs In effect 
they treat the situation as a shared ordeal which, in turn, 
intensifies their feelings of'collegial solidarity (Lortie. 
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1975) If this occurs, two dlffe 
possible. School staffs overtly ' 
Administrators to rely upon senlo 
retention decisions Perhaps, te 
challenges prompt principals or d 
there are no measurable differenc 
(Johnson. 1982). A subsequent pa 
possibility. 

• • Beside redefinition of- RIF 
teachers may seek colleague parti 
and evaluative process. This can 
by The National Commission on Exc 
part of district reduction "^r ret 
less threatening way, classroom o 
can lead to discussions about tea 
When this occurs, indi.vi'duals hav 
their instructional skills before 
supervising principal or depart me 
This paper will focus on te 
of peer input into th.e evaluative 
such. an idea may seem preposteroi 
classroom autonomy? Why should t 
to develop judgments about their 
possibly, to influence adminlstra 
retention? In answering these qi 
supervisory practice.s and RIF pre 
make more than one or two- annual, 
observations of experienced teact 
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Data gathered for the present study confirms this pattern, ii£li 

Sctsacher autonomy is already threatened by such circumstances 

Research has shown that increased work visibility is 
associated with individual acceptance of peer e.raluations as 
soundly based (Cohen, 1981; Dornbusch and Scott, 1975) 
Admittedly team collaboration is more conducive to such 
visibility than a self-enclosed classroom. Nonetheless, if 
teachers TaVe''^e \opportunl ty to visit, occasionally, a 
respected colleagueVs classand vice versa, the concept of Peer 
evaluation is more attractive to them (Roper, Deal, and 
Dornbusch, 1976). This paper will investigate preferred 
colleague role-i emeni ranging from informal visits and 

discussions to more formal, reported observations which may be 
part of RIF procedures. 

Pfl Rntirc es 

The research in this Pa'per is part of a three year 
investigation of the impact of declining enrollment on the 
professional c o 1 1 e ag u e s h i P of t e a c h e r s . ..^;Be g i nn i ng with the fall 
of 1980, I surveyed and interviewed more than 1,000 elementary 
and secondary teachers in Eastern Massachusetts. While these 
practitioners do not represent a national population, they work 
in quite diversified school districts. A description of the 
sample of districts and schools may be found elsewhere^ For 
present purposes, it should be noted that, during 1980-81, 
participants were located in 89 schools in 16 school 
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districts^. At that time, eight of these districts had lost 
from lOVo to 3 7% of their peak enrollment. Such declines 
continued at the rate of 5% to 7% per year. Moreover, five 
contracting school systems included teaching performance among 
the criteria for making staff reductions while three others 
relied upon seniority. The remaining eight, with relatively 
stable enrollments, were selected as a control group; although 
Proposition 2 1/2, a property tax referendum, resulted in some 
layoffs among these districts. 

Wherever possible within each district, I selected four 
elementary schools, one middle or junior high, and half of the 
departments in the high school.^ All teachers who had a 
minimum of ten pupils at one time and who belonged to one of the 
sampled units were invited to participate in a series of 
interviews and surveys During 1981, two subsamples were 
created for the purpose of telephone interviews.^ First 1 
randomly selected-62 individuals from a list of 225 staff 
members who had been released by one of the eight declining 
school districts. A second subsample consisted of 81 teachers 
randomly chosen from 1,350 members of the eight "control" 
districts Response rates for the respective samples were 5 6% 
( N = 35 ) and 63% (W = 51) . 

Each Fall all eligible teachers received a 
self-administered questionnaire. During the per i od Oc tober 1980 
to February, 1981, 56% (N = 1,506) completed this form. After a 
Spring of mass 1 a y o f f s , on 1 y 38% (N = 1,04 5 ) returned usable 
data for the 1981 survey. A s imi 1 ar resu 1 t , 38% (N = 1,043) 
occurred in 1982. Despite the dip in the response rate, 
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background characteristics of respondents remained fairly 
constant throughout the study. ^ 

This paper investigates teacher preferences for a 
colleague role in the evaluation process A preliminary 
assessment of these preferences was obtained from the (cllowing 
Interview question"" 

Suppose you were dissatisfied with a principal's 
* evaluation of your performance. Would you tavor or oppose 
a procedure in which a colleague of ycur choice would 
visit your classroom and submit a report on his/her 
observat i ons ? 

■ Respondents also were asked to explain their answer. Prominent, 
reoccuring answers are presented in the next section of the 
paper 

After reviewing the interview data I revised and included 
a similar Item in the 1981 and 1982 surveys. Te a c h e r s. we r e 
asked how they felt about the following situation^ 

your colleague(s) teaching in the same subject area or at 
the same grade level should observe you while you teach 
snd (When, requested by vou or the principal) should submit 
a report (on his/her observations) to the principal and.to 
you. 

Available response categories were strongly agree, agree with 
reservations, disagree with reservations and strongly disagree 

Another question put Peer evaluation in the context of 
imminent staff layoffs due to declining Pupil enrollments or ^ 
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Proposition 2 1/2, Teachers were queried about several staff 
qualifications and experiences that might be considered if their 
district were forced to release personnel. One of these was 
"results of classroom evaluations by colleagues " They could 
answer that this practice should be essential, very important, 
somewhat important, or not important 

A less threatening and more diffuse colleague role was 
found in two other items. Specifically, respondents were asked 
whether or not they would "like to have AiUiUtlfij: C IflSSrOQIH 
t R ftc he r (a person acceptable to you) observe you while you 
teach and talk with you about the observation : " In addition to 
answers of "yes" or "no^" teachers could opt for a middle 
position of "would not object" or "no opinion " The second item 
stated: "Would you (or do you) like to observe other classroom 
teachers while they are teaching?" A "no opinion" option was 
provided along with a clear "yes" or "no." 

After finding that the four items were i n t e r c o r r e I a t ed , I 
applied principal component analysis to create a 
factor-weighted, additive index. Correlation coefficients and 
factor weights are located in Appendix A. Frequency 
distributions and univariate statistics were obtained for each 
item and for the index itself. 

To determine the potential effects o^f staff reductions 
when performance is one criteria, I dichotomized the measure of 
teacher preferences and cross t abu 1 a t ed it with district context 
For this analysis, I formed three district groups;'five critical 
declining districts, three declining with seniority only, and 
eight relatively stable enrollment systems Along with a chi 
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square, values for Cramer's V, a contingency coefficient, And 
eta were calculated These statistics measur/ the strength or 
explanatory power of district context 

Since secondary teachers tend to/6e more specialized in a 
content area, they may attribute greater objectivity to 
colleague evaluations than t h.o'l r e 1 emen t ary counterparts. 
Consequently, 1 also c r^^srs t a bu 1 a t e d teacher preferences by grade 
level 

LiiLdiiia-5 

/When they are dissatisfied with a principal's evaluation,- 
-"75% of those interviewed (N«86) favored a colleague's classroom 
visit and submission of an observational report. The results 
were as strong among recently released staff as among control 
group members. Many teachers liked the idea of a "second 
opinion" to clarify the issue. For some this meant building a 
case against school administrators. But, for others, a 
colleague might "confirm the principal's job evaluation and that 
means 1 need to improve." 

Several teachers were discontented with supervisory 
practices. They feit that their principal did not have the 
expertise or time to receive an accurate picture of their work 
In the words of a fifth grade science teacher with more than 
twenty years of experience: 

1 know when 1 see other teachers, 1 see things evaluator 
doesn't see We had a program where we were supposed to 
be evaluated often in a veAr The principal re^llv dj^ln't 
have close contact with what you're really doing Thev 
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went to the lesson book and read that. For them, it was a 
duty to do and get it over with. 

A similar view was expressed by a less experienced, recently 

fired, middle school teacher: 

I think as principal you tend to develop an overall view 
of teaching and so forth. Anot-h^r teacher who is in the 
business all the time may be more objective. A teacher 
could pinpoint things; be more specific than the 
principal. 

Elementary and high school respondents also mentioned the 
inadequacy of administrative observations and the possibility of 
more objective assessments by colleagues. 

Not everyone favored peer evaluation. A few felt that 
administrators should have sole responsibility in this area. 
Others speculated that friendly colleagues might be logrolling 
with excessive praise in order to protect their mutual 
interests. This critique contributed to a recasting of the 
question for the fall surveys. 
5 u rv ev Data 

Table 1 reports the latest findings for the revised 
question together with three related items. 
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Fifty-three percent of the respondents agreed strongly or with 
some reservations to a classroom observation and report by an 
"acceptable" colleague from the same grade level or subject 
area. The drop in support for peer evaluation, compared to the 
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interviews, may be due to differences in question wording. The 
survey question was more precise but also could restrict the 
choice of a colleague to a person recommended by a principal. 
Some respondents may not want the responsibility of vetoing an 
administrator's selection or accepting a cl assroom observa t ion 
by a poorly respected colleague. 

When school districts are forced to make staff reductions, 
33V. of our respondents indicated that classroom evaluations by 
peers should be considered as "essential" or "very important " 
An additional 34'/. gave a weak but positive response of "somewhat 
important " In short there seems to be limited support for the 
type 01 col leagueshlP proposed by the National Commission. 

The findings are particularly surprising in light of the 
previously discussed organizational and normative constraints on 
a colleague role. Apparently, m^ny in our>sample would like to 
remove some of these constraints.' As can be seen in Table 1, 
more than two-thirds of them desire the opportunity to observe 
other teachers while they teach. Moreover, there was little 
evidence of normative prohibitions against co 1 1 ea gue obs e r v a 1 1 on 
and discussion of one's teaching. Although only 27% endorsed 
such practices, an additional 44% would not object to it. Only 
17% gave a clearly negative view 

After creating a factor weighted, additive index from the 
{our..items, I computed the appropriate univariate statistics 
In 1982, the data were no rma 1 1 y d 1 s t r 1 b u t e d with a mean of 3 67 
and a median of 3.65 on a scale ranging from 1.83 to 5 38 
These indicators of central tendency were slightly higher than 
those of the prior year (X - 3 57, med. ■= 3 5 7) 
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applied the 1981 median to dichotomize the measure of 
preferences and to crosstabulate it with district 
The results of this c r oss t a bu 1 a t i on are reported in 
Although a chi square was calculated for both the '81 
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and '82 data, only the latter was statistically significant at 
the .05 level A comparison of the two surveys shows a general 
drift t owa r d greater acceptance of a peer roJe in the evaluation 
process. Still, teachers most threatened by job loss based. on 
administrative assessments of performance appeared less 
enthusiastic than ether respondents. Only SSVo of them obtained 
high scores on the index. In short, the anxieties and stress 
associated with declining enrollment and RIF had not produced a 
marked, increase in support for a colleague role. 

Do the findings imply that declining enrollment and staff 
reductions dampened c o 1 1 e a g ue sh i p in the critical districts? At 
this time, we do not have a clear answer to that question. The 
contingency coefficient and eta for Table 2 were a very modest 
.087. Whatever association exist^> between district context and 
teacher preferences is too small for meaningful interpretation 

I also analysed .hj poten^ al effects of grade level, i.e. 
elementary, middle, or high bjhool. The results are found i-n 
Table 3 As expected high school teachers showed the strongest 
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support for colleague evaluation. However, differences by grade 
level were significant only in 1961 Moreover, the contingency 
coefficient for that data set was a weak 076. Consequent ly 
subject-area specialization does not appear to be an overriding 
factor in determining preferences. Alternatively, elementary 
instructors may feel they too have the expertise, perhaps based- 
on pedagogical skills, to undertake performance evaluations. 

i f^fl t i nns fnr Resear ch and PraxU-iLfi ^ ' \ 
Some educational reformers see co 1 1 e a gue e v a 1 u a t i on as 
mechanism to strengthen staff competency and to remove 
incompetent individuals. Teacher leaders frequently identify 
such practices as devisive and damaging to staff cooperation. 
Nonetheless the evidence from 16 Massachusetts school districts 
shows considerable support among teachers for a colleague role 
in the evaluation process. But, what should that role be? This 
paper suggests several possibilities, all having important 
implications for school organization and administration. 

First, the interviews tapped strong preferences for a 
colleague's second opinion if a teacher disagreed with his or 
her principal's assessment. In practice, a dissatisfied teacher 
may feel too inhibited to challenge his superior. Conversely, 
he may use the' opportunity to build a grievance against his 
'supervisor. In either case a Peer- role is quite tenuous and 
could be divisive for school relationships. 

A secqnd more definitive role, presented in the surveys, 
.5 more supplementary to than challenging of administrative 
authority Spe c i f. i c a 1 1 y , an "acceptable" and qualified 
colleague routinely makes a classroom observation and, on 
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request, submits a report to the principal and observed person. 
The institutionalization of this practice gives teachers greater 
responsibility for their own professional growth Clearly, not 
everyone desires such responsibility. But, the fact that a 
majority of our sample endorsed the practice is encouraging. 

We need additional research into alternative procedures 
for selection of and report by an observer. 1 have mentioned 
the problem of "logrolling" if a teacher chooses the observer 
Conversely, they may- be intimitated by a principal's choice. 
Perhaps a faculty team could be organized and be assigned the 
responsibility of resolving this question (Moeller and Mahan, 
1971). Surely, this and other proposed remedies could be 
explored. 

Alternative reporting procedures also should be considered 
and tested for teacher reaction. We already know that a third 
colleague role, providing peer evaluation as part of RIF 
procedures, received lukewarm approval by teachers. Moreover 
the index of teacher preferences showed the lowest rating when 
teachers actually faced the possibility of a pe r f o rma n ce - bas ed 
layoff. It may well be that colleague e va 1 ua t ion canno t be 
successfully implemented as long as staff reductions are 
imminent We need more research in this area. 

Our respondents look more favorably on a peer observer 
role when we remove it from the context of RIF. A significant 
number welcome the opportunity to visit other classrooms. These 
visits can be a forum for experimenting with new teaching 
techniques and strategies. They also can be a vehicle for 

valuable f e e dba c k» f rom a respected professional. 
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Class schedules and physical isolation from adults are 
formidable but not insurmountable barriers to colleague 
evaluation A modest program of two or three hours of release 
time each month could be made available to each staff member. 
The costs, including the employment of substitutes, could be met 
by reducing time for workshops, if necessary. Further 
investigation of teacher response to such proposals will clarify 
the organizational feasibi 1 ity of such a colleague role. 

Fqo tno t e s 
^See pp. 10-11 of this report. 

^This figure excludes one non-participating high school. 
The closing of six, withdrawal of two, and addition of four 
elementary schools brought the 1981 total to 85. This figure 
changed to 84 in 1982, when a high school stopped participating. 

first divided elementary schools into (a) traditional 
and (b) alternative organizational forms. If possible, two of 
each group were randomly chosen. In two communities both a 
middle and junior high along with three elementary were 
selected Two houses rather than departments were participants 
in one high schoo 1 

^The size and composition of each subsample came from a 
random numbers program created by Dr Michael Delia, a 
statistical consultant for the study. 

^Specifically, 66*/o to 70% of the respo^'^nts were 
female, 67V. were born in-1940 or later, and ximatelv 5 5% 

held at least a master's degree Thfr tenure rate incrrfir.c^l from 
,. 8 5% to 9 0%. 
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TABLE 



Preferences for Colleague Role: 
Mean , and Standard Devia 



Preference 
. Item 



Observation of 
Colleague^ 



Colleague Observa- 
tion and Report 



Colleague Evalua- 
tion and RIF 



% in Favo: 



68% 

53 
33'' 



Colleague Observa- 
tion and Discussion 



^Item was coded i yes = 3 , nc 

^To calculate the mean, yes 
and no opinion = 3 , and no = 2 , 

C " 

Only 17% responded no. For 
and 11% had no opinion. 

^Percent "essential" or "ver 
thirty-four percent checked "some 



TABLE 2 
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Teacher Preferences for Peer Evaluation: 
Percent High on Index by District Context 



District . • ^^^^ f^ll Survey 

Context 1981 19P2 



a 



Decline and RTF 
on Performance 


49.3% 


(343) 


55.0% 


(320) 


Control Group 


48.5 


(452) 


64. 3 


(484) 


Decline and RTF 
on Seniority 


41.7 


(168) 


63.5 


(167) 



Note: Numbers in parentheses = N. 
^ = 7.43, p. < .05. 
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TABLE 3 



Teacher Preferences by School Level: 
Percent High on Index 



School 
Level 



Fall Survey 



1981' 



Elementary 



44,0% (455) 



1982 



57.5% (449) 



Middle/ Junior 
High 



47.5 (236) 



62.1 (269) 



High 



53.7 (272) 



66.4 (253) 



Note: Numbers in parentheses = N. 
^ = 6.45, p. < .05. 
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APPENDIX A 



2 
3 



Correlati^.i Coef ficiv nts and Factor Weights 
for Items in Teacher Preference Index 



rrem'^'^ Item Factor 

2 3 4 "^^^^"^ 



1 .41 .34 .29 .34924 



1. 00 . 26 . 23 .'30990 

1.00 .53 .37769 

1.00 .36029 



^Items are numbered in order of presentation in text. 
Thus item "i r^^fers to peer observation and possible report; 
Item 2 to peer evaluation and RIF-, item 3 to colleague obse: 
vat ion and discussion-, and item 4 to respondent observation 
of colleague. 
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Introduction 

Declining pupil enrollments and voter approval of tax cutting referenda, 
such as Proposition 2^ In Massachusetts, have sharply Intensified the xjncer^ 
talntles a«i anxieties of administrators and teachers as they try to develop 
orderly mechanism of contraction. 11« likelihood of raandated budget cuts In 
addition to decreased enrollments have dashed the optimism of many educators 
that normal 'attrition (throu^i retirements, resignations or deaths) would 
take care of position cuts. For many school districts the 1980's have ushered 
in a period of forced layoffs. As a result, the questions and issues dis- 
cussed in the paper have become all the more pressing. On what bases will 
staff be retained or released? Should the more senior teachers be kept while 
their younger, less experienced colleagues are let gp? How will teachers 
respond to the process of Involuntary staff reductions, coranonly called RIF? 

Ihese questions are of more than passing Interest to the thousands of 
Massachusetts teachers who received layoff notices during the Spring of 1981, 
to th2 administrators who made the critical decisions on the number and iden- 
tity of those notified, and to the parents and pupils who, along with many 
educators, are Justifiably dismayed at the entire proceedings. As illustrated 
by one t^assachusetts school district, called Mlltown^ RIFlng can create a 
whole set of problans yet to be resolved. Mlltown's coUective bargaining 
agreen^it states that six criteria should be applied to staff reductions within 
the categories of elementary, secondary, and specialists. These criteria are: 
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(a) length of service In the system, (b) academic and professional pre- 
paration beyorxi mlnlraum certification requirements, (c) certification qual- 
ifications and certlflcatlon(s) attained, (d) subject areas taught, 
(e) effectiveness in teaching and In related professional responsibilities, 
ard (f) evidence of professional growth. Althou^i the pertinent clause 
also Indicates that length of service will prevail if all other factors are 
equal, the school conmlttee was detennlned to locate differences In qualifi- 
cations and performance. With this in mind, a corpllcated weighting system 
was instituted to rank teachers. 

With respect to performance, administrators rated teachers on a five 
point scale (i.e. unacceptable, needs to Ijiprove, acceptable, ccnmendable, 
and superior) applied to each of the following areas: teacWng methods, 
teacher - student relationships, classroom management and organization, stu- 
dent Intellectual climate, and professional responsibilities. After assign- 
ing weights of 1.0 to the first three areas and .5 to the others, a sunmatlve 
score \-i3S calculated. Of the six criteria measured, this score statistically 
received the highest weight in the overall ranking system. 

To further conpllcate the situation, administrators did not complete the 
eval'jatlons and appropriate rankings before the May le^ deadline to apprise 
teachers of a possible layoff. Uncertain about the nun4>er of position cuts 
and detennlned to carry througji with the process of evaluation, the school 
ccmnlttee voted to send all staff menijers notices of "Intent not to rehire" 
for the next school year^. Later, on June 13th, 350 individuals were told 
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that the^jr "d.W< .-.l-'p-v' -Jid t^n rescUv^.ed. TV^s left tiy^ fate of 53 tenured 
teachers, irc-iry -^-h ten or more years of experience, Ln ILnbo. 

On Jidy l^^th t;ho cormlttee voted actual" dismissals for 22 tenured teach- 
ers, A few weeKs later they letenTilned that an additional 30 positions vrould 
be needed to ?^.ec'aately staff the system's educational programs. Threatening 
to reduce non-«iucatlor^ programs, e.g. athletics, the connittee asiced a 
3p/?cl3Ll tovai ■.r^et^.s^. to approve the funding. This occurred at a noisy, rancor- 
■ oa3 3es3lot. on August 17th. AU the confusion, poUtlcal bickering and Ul 
wm generat.,d by the RIFlng process left thirteen teachers without a position 
111 tSt-pt^er. Thl3 figure does not Include several Individuals who had ob- 
tain^ Jobs elsewhere. In addition, several uncenured specialists were 
apjxjinted. 

The ydltxr^-n school conmlttee and teachers' association eventually 
reached an agreement towaid a rnore equitable ranking system. Yet many dif- 
ficulties renam in quantifying staff perfomances . With enroUments falllr^ 
;ind a strict bu-ic-ot cap in place, vre can expect educators and parents to 
continue to dl3C-.uj3 the criteria and methods 'used in teacher layoffs. 

Objectives and Assumptions 

The elucav.ior.?! literature provides a number of suggestions for coping 
•^th declinlns enrollirent. Sam of the suggestions come from voices of con. 
siderable adiainistrative experience (Keou^, 1978). However, there is a 
rwtlceable gap Ln oux- understanding of teachl,^ opinions abo^at alterr^ative 
staffing policies. With this in mind I tove ciesigned a study to elicit the 
viev^ of teach;c-r3 (and their principals) toward each of the following: 
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(1) Encoursusirig early retimnent of senior merabers. 

(2) Ihe granting of unpaid leaves of absence to ciaasroon teachers for 
woric/sturiy experiences In another educational field; e.g. voca- 
tional education, career education, guidance, media. 

(3) Providing opportunities, i.e. unpaid leaves etc., for teachers to 
change careers — to leave teaching for positions in private Indus- 
"cry or government. 

(U) Splitting a position among two or more teachers (i.e. Job shai*ing). 

(5) Reducing staff on the basis of seniority. 

(6) Using teacher evaluations in RIF decisions. 

With respect to staff reductions, we know that teacher associations gen- 
erally want seniority and certification to be the deciding factors (Slriowltz 
and Hallam, 1975). Occasionally a dissenting teacher or fonner teacher (e.g. 
Clevenson, 1978) proposes that merit be included with years of service In RIP 
decisions. But, how widespread Is this viewpoint? Itore luportantly, under 
what corxiltiorjs do teachers favor or oppose a given staffing policy? Can we 
identify particular procedures which generate support or bring about opposi- 
tion aiTX)ng staff members? Answers to these questions should he jractition- 
ers to develop strategies for maximizing staff cooperation during a period 
of retrenchment. 

Several ass^jmptions guide this research. Firsts as bureaucratic organ- 
izations, schools have a formal division of authority extending frcm tl)e supers 
interxient to principals and then to teachers. However, physically isolated 
from adults axxi freed frcm close supervision by administrators, '^teachers 
usually have considerable autonocny in handling the Interpersonal aspects of 
teaching,*' including the timing, pacing, and myriad details of classroon 
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nanagOTent" (l/3rtle, 1977:33). 

Second, Job security Is a central concern of teachers. As Susan Moore 
Johnaon (1981:5) found In her research: '"^-hen asked what Issues they ml0it 
grieve, mor^ teachers responded that they would initiate formal corplalnts 
about Job security than any other issue; many said that it was the only issue 
they mif^t grieve." 'When declining enrollment and budget cuts are translated 
into staff layoffs, we can expect principals and teachers to be vitally inter- 
ested in the process of RIFlng. 

Ihird, staff evaluations have traditionally been diagnostic, prescrip- 
tive and generally non-punitive. Furthermore, written conrents are likely 
to emphasize positive qualities a^Ki canpetencies . If a principal or depart- 
ment head is expected to make very discnminatlng assessaients which will be 
Lncluded in layoff decisions, then controversies over interpretations are 
likely. The more so if such assessments' and interpretations are derived 
from a poorly constructed instrument used on one brief classroom visit. 

Fourth, a school boaixl's Liposition of RIFlng policies and procedures 
may be viewed as an enci^Dachrtmt on teachers' professional status and as a 
"shared orxieal" to be confronted through collegial efforts. If this is so, 
the school boaiM ir^vertently will have created the type of solidarity and 
collegial feeling found in the established professions (I/)rtie, 1975:7U). 



Method 



Data Sources 

Ihe research In this paper is part of a three year project investigat- 
ing the inpact of declining enrolUnent on the professional relationships 
ainong teachers. Sixteen school districts geographically spread from North- 
eastern ^fe^33achu3etts to Cape Cod were selected for participation 
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In the stuly. By I98O eight of these districts had experienced declines 
ranging from iOi to 37$. The remaining eight had relatively stable or Increas- 
ing enrollments. 

Every effort was made to construct a sanple which natched changes In 
enrollment with variations in RIP language and socio-econonic canwsltion. 
libr example, two ntxlerate income coninunitles near Boston had equally sharp 
contraction (i.e. greater than 30< since 1970-72) In school population but 
differed cocnpletely in retention policies; one with a strongly worded senior- 
ity clause ard the other with multiple criteria Including performance. 

Wherever possible within each district, four elementary schools, one 
middle or Junior high school, and half of the high school departments were 
selected at random^. Adjusting for differences In the grade structure and 
distribution of schools, and the non-participation of one hl^ school, we 
arrived at a 1980-31 sample of 89 schools. Within each unit, the principal 
and all regular classroom teachers were Invited to participate in a series 
of. surveys and interviews during 1980-83* 

During the late winter and spring of I98I, I interviewed 85 of the 
project's 87 principals and two house deans In one high school. Not surpris- 
ingly, only 13!!! were wotEn. Nearly half (.^9M) of these administrators were 
bom during the Depression. All had attended graduate school and nearly all 
(88. 8J) had taken courses beyond the Master's level. In fact, 3^% ^ earned 
a certificate of advanced graduate study or a doctorate. 



Two subsanples were created for the teacher liitervlews. With the help 
of newspaper reports and school board mJjtutes, we were able to Identify 255 
Individuals who had received Spring '81 layoff notices and who belonged to 
one of the participating schools or departnients in the el^Jit declining dis- 
tricts. In two of these school systeins the Hating of teachers could nof be 
conpleted untU after prelliidnary notices of Intent not to rehire were wlth- 
dr-awn. From the group of 225 RIJ^ teachers. 62 were randocnly selected for 
participation In the Interviews. 

A second subsanple consisted of 81 Individuals randornly chosen from 
1,350 staff menijers belonging to the cooperating non^ecllnlng school dis- 
tricts and departments. Althou^ I planned to treat this subsample as a cm^ 
trol group, staff reductions caused by Proposition 2% had affected sane of 
these Ir^dlvlduala . 

During the period June thK>ugh early Septentoer, I conducted telephone 
interviews with 56i (N - 35) and 63? (N - 51) of the respective sampled. 
Table 1 shows their expected 1981-82 Job status at the time of the Interview. 
While 16 teachers, or 45.7*. In the declining systems who had been released 
did not expect to be back In the Fall, only six or 11.8? of those In the 
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stable systans expressed a sUnilar fate. Conversely, 66.7? of the non- 
decllnlng subsa^rple were assured of keeping the saine position or voluntarily 
transferring to another In the system. 

. There were other notable ccrposltlonal differences. Not surprlsli^gly 
31.M? of the declining subsanple had less than four Ygars of seniority corv- 
pared to the 17.6$ of the other group. IMe respective figures for ^erLor 



nore years were and 39- 2X. The decllnl^ig subsaitple also, had fewer 

Ireilvldiials vd.th at least a ^^aster'3 degree (i.e. 2Q.S% to kl.2%) but had a 
Larger proportion of secondary school teachers (I.e. 60% to 37.2$). In the 
next section of tte paper we will consider the relationship of these factors 
to teacl-ker opinions. 

The Interview Instniments 

Drawing on the educational literature I asked principals to respond to 

the following: 

Educators have offered a number of staffing strategies 
for dealing with declining enroUment. On the sheet 
which I will give you I have listed sonie of these 
strategies. To the left of each please place the num- 
ber representing your opinion. If you wish you can 
add comsnts below each strategy. 
After handing them the sheet, several respondents took time to review the 
list.'* r-tost did not make coimients but simply Indicated whether they were 
strongly In favor, sotiewhat in favor, neutral, somewhat In opposition, strong- 
ly in opposition. '.Vhlle several strategies were Usted, it excluded one on 
evaluations. I obtained information on this item from the following: 
"Should teacher evaluations be considered In RIP decisions?" I also asked 
them to give a reason for their answer. 

Unlike the principals' interviews, teachers responded to the following' 

questions over the telephone: 

Many Administrators, School Conmlttee Members, parents 
and others have various' opinions ■ about the best staffing 
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strategies to use In the face' of declining enroll- 
ment (or perhaps 2^). We feel that it is important 
for teachers to be heard on these matters. For 
each staffing strategy which I will read to you will 
you please indicate vrtiether you favor it strongly or 
with reservations, or are opposed strongly or with 
reservations, or perhaps you are neutral to the 
strate.y. /U.so, please tell me why you hold the 
opinion that you have. 
I also asked them the question on evaluations. The focus of this paper will 
be on teacher' opinions, but we will refer to the principals' repUes wher- 
ever a useful cooparison can be made. 



Results 



The results are sunnarized in Table 2. As noted, there, the sample of 
teachers in declining systems was divided by their district's staTf reduc- 
tlon policy. I expected that respondents In group one would be most concerned 
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about Job security and the possible use of relatively subjective criteria 
in dismissals. Before discussing the findings on this point we will examine 
strategies designed to avoid layoffs. 

Several school "districts have estabUshed early retirement Incentives. 
Educators have advocated this type of arrangement as a way "for older teach- 
ers to leave teaching in a dignified manner, provide retirees with additional 
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financial security, hold Jobs for younger 
f6r the school district" ( National Associ; 
Bulletin, 1977:15-16). How do our responc 
shown in Table 2, the 'majority of the prlJ 
to 78 . 95t) who offered a definitive opinloi 
analyses of the teacher Interviews showed 
women (73>t to 52%) and those with less th 
years {12.1%) of service to the district 
group) . 'i^t do these figures mean? 

Early retii^jner\t allovfs some tumove 
worda of one hl^ school teacner, it "wi 
and get newer ideas cotnlng in; more up tc 
then why untenur^ staff menbers are in \ 
colleagues may be tired of teaching and I 
tlve. However, the differences by sex p< 
early retirement is not a panacea. 

Fears that this strategy would be f 
ularly bothered men. Althou^ times are 
to. consider themselves the major provide 
•are likely to be sensitive to practices 

Job retraining is another cotimonly 
■ releases (e.g. Keou^, 1978; Martin, 197 
exteiTded leave of absence to earn creder 
or to try out a Job in private Industry 
there -was alinost universal support for J 
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The opportunity to leave the classrocm for a year and to "braiich out" into 
a new area '^-aa very appealliig.to teachers. Sorae thought the poUcy would be 
abused by L-idivlduala wtiose ultlmte goal was enployment In business. 
Teachers were significantly leal supportive than administrators in endorsing 
leaves for cai'eers outside education. 

Another mechanism for avoidljig RIF is the division of a full-time posi- 
tion arong two or rrore teachers. Joan Kalvelage and her associates describe 
some pc^ssible benefits of this type of arrangement. ;jn addition to cutting 
positions "without eliminating people" they state: 

Results of enpirlcal research support the general- 
ization that part-time patterns reduce absenteeism, 
tardiness, staff turnover, overtime costs, and wasted 
capital investment ... Job sharers in teaching posi- 
tions claim increased quality and quantity of their 
work (Kalvelage, et. ,al., 1978:1^*). 

Returning to Table 2 we see that 75? of teachers located in group one's 
declining districts and 63? of their colleagues in group two's relatively 
stable systems favored spUtting positions as a means of saving Jobs. How- 
ever, less than half (i.e. 48?) of the principals concurred. School admin- 
Istrators may have agreed with teachers who were concerned about the poten- 
tial discontinuity in instructor-pupil relationships. 

When the reference point for opinion centered on educational careers, 
the views were more positive. Not only did it save Jobs but it "fit a lot 
of professional wor«n to have children a«i go back half-time ." Perhaps this 
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reason explains vfhy 71.2% of the women as canpared to 45.8$ of the men liked 
the Idea of split positions. 

If staff reductions must cone do, teachers xant seniority to be the 
deciding factor? Or should perfonnance evaluations be used? As we see In 
Table 2, only 25% of teachers in a group one district endorsed seniority. 
This figure compares to 60 M of their colleagues in stable or grovfing sys- 
tems. 

Recalling that our two subsanples differed In teaclrilng experience, we 
cannot be sui^ that the results reflect district policies. Many but not all 
of the group one teachers stocd to benefit from considerations other than 
experience. wn«i I Isolated the ser-^lce backgro'-inds of aU teachers inter- 
viewed, I found that 37. 5? (N - l6) of those with less than four and Q0% 
(N » 25) of those with ten or ncre years wanted seniority as the deciding 
.factor. Still there were sone Interesting reversals of this general tendency. 

As one Interviewee put it: "I kr»w it's the fairest way to do it 
(reduce staff) without politics getting into it." She added: "I'm low on 
the list. It's not going to help me." Two older, more experienced teachers 
took the opposite point of view. One Junior high school respondent felt • 
"the school system should be like a corporation— keeping the best you have." 
Similarly, a high school teacher stated: 

The best are not always the ones here the longest. 
It's hl^ time arit"lnlstrators decide to assume the 
burden of evaluating validly . . . Ihey should know 
who the good teachers are and discriminate among 
,them as professionals. 
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In sum, proponents of straight seniority considered It the most equit- 
able way to let people go. Otherwise they feared administrative politics 
or favoritism would Rovem the process . Opponents wanted to retain "the 
beat" or nost competent teachers. Ittey believed that "seniority leaves 
school staffs with a lot of deadwood." This was also a concern of many prin- 
cipals. In the words of a high scnool principal: "I fear that if seniority 
is used as an absolute criterion, education could suffer the loss of talented 
younger meniDers who provide vigor to the profession." 

A clearer view on RIP policies becomes apparent ftxm the responses to 
the less stringent question on evaluations. Respondents were asked if this 
criteria should be a consideration. Under this condition 83. 3* (N « I8) of 
those potentially hurt by measures of performance and 69.0* of those In 
stable systems agreed. Althou^ such approval appeared In all background 
categories including years of service, the reasons given varied widely. 

Some respondents claimed this was the only way to keep the most con- 
petent Instructors. In the wor^a of a RIFed sixth grade teacher; 

. VJe all have to be Judged by merit. I know there 
is a controversy over different people having dif- 
ferent criteria (fOi.- evaluations). But I f'eel 
everyone has to stand on his or her record, . 

Other teachers preferred seniority as -he deciding factor but, in case of 
ties, would include evaluations. Still others qualified their support by 
noting other considerations such as a person's "n-n-academic" contribution 
to a school and its pupils. In other words, responses were couched in a 
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variety of contexts, particularly existing practices of supervision. 

Fbr many teachers written performance evaluations are useless. Oie 
hl^ school teacher who received an early RIF notice but later resigned, 
touched upon a key problem: 

If everybody didn't get a glowing evaluation It 
(evaluation) ml^t make a difference. Some people 
get rrcre glowing evaluations than others. The court 
has decided that an "adequate" evaluation Is not 
a reason for dismissal. 

Many problems renaln In the methods of evaluation. First of all 
several teachers contend that supervisors do not make an adequate number 
of observations. Of course they may be unaware of Infonnatlon gathered 
during Informal visits to a classroom. Yet this poses an additional problem. 

Even If a principal or departmait head makes dally or weekly sojourns 
through classrooms, his or her knowledge of the subject matter or pedagogi- 
cal techniques nay be limited. As a result, personal prejudices could deter- 
mine Judsrents. While agreeing that an individual's performance shou. 1 be 
Included in staff retention decisions, several teachers said they assumed 
coinjetent administrators were providing such assessments. 

A third related problan is the use of a poor observation instrument. 
Typically, a single page lists instructional skills and professional respon- 
sibilities. After each, a principal la supposed to check the appropriate 
box indicating that performance was outstanding, good, adequate, or needs 
iirproveraent. There also may be room for brief ccoinents including the reaction 
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of the teacher observed. 

The problems raised thus far are not insurmountable. Oie district 
called Preton has developed a comprehensive teacher evaluation program. As 
their manual states: 

Teacher evaluation is conducted throu^ the use off- 
two conponents: performance as measured by a set of 
effective teaching performance standards and rating 
scale, anl the development and implementation of an 
instructional improvanent plan . (Italics added.) 
The standards ard rating scale are a conmon measure 
against which all staff are appraised while the in- 
structional juiproveinent plan provides for individual- 
ized review of a teacher's growth and development. 

Standards are spelled out in detail with many concrete examples given. The 
observation instrument provides ample rocm for comments by principals. 
Supervisory personnel participate in training sessions focusing on the in- 
strument itself, cllrdcal supervision, and classroon observation techniques. 
.%tost importantly, teacher supervision arxi evaluation is an ongoing process 
designed for the professional growth of staff members. 

Tto sum up, persistent sharp declines in enrolUnents or "real" budget 
revenues may require school planners to layoff teachers. Although school 
districts frequently rely on seniority to guide their decisions, many carv- 
nunitles in I-lassachusetts also include seme measure of qualifications or 
coiT^etency. To retain "the best" teachers is a noble objective. However 



there are serious problenis in present practices of evaluating performance. 
These problems have mitigated teacher endorsement of evaluations being con- 
sidered in RIF decisions. The iraplications of this are discussed In the next 
section of the paper. 

Inplications 

.What does this research mean for practitioners? First and foremost 
they should not postpone seeking solutions to declining enrollment and bud- 
get cuts until staff reductions are required. I have discussed several alter- 
natives to layoffs. Hopefully school board members and administrators will 
consult with teacher leaders in planning these alternatives to layoffs. 
Certainly such cooperative discussions will help districts to maxlujlze Job 
security ar^ to retain the most coipetent teachers." 

Another ImpUcation of the study is that the majority of principals 
and teachers want perfoi-mance evaluations to be Included as a RIF criteria. 
However, Inadequate supervision of teaching frequently means poor documen- 
tation of performance. For evaluations to become part of the RIFlng pro- 
cess, I would argue that the following corclitions are mlniinjn prerequisites. 

First, administrators and teachers should develop a mutually accept- 
able evaluation prxDgrara. Several administrators' claim they have tried to 
do this. But they say union leaders won't have it. Yet teachers in ivUltown 
and Preton did agree to such., a program. While rilltown's profess iona.l3 ac- 
cepted the inevitability of evaluations, they strongliv objected to the 
wei^ting system. 



Second, staff reductions should not be predicated on one or two class- 
roan observations. Rather, there should be ample time to note and correct 
pedagogical weaknesses. For exanple. In Preton each teacher's Instructional 
lnprovement plan is developed with the help' of the principal. Target dates . 
for professional growth are noted. Most Importantly, developniental activi- 
ties are not limited to university courses. Included are: 

visitations to other classrooms, weekly meetings 
with a department head, development of learning 
activity packets ... team planning sessions, or 
the use of a formalized system such as Interac- 
tion analysis to measure student-teacher and 
student-student Intei^tion. 

Third, a good evaluation program demands continual updating of supei^ 
vlsofy skills. Principals and department heads should participate period- 
ically In training sessions. 

At this point cost conscious readers are saying, "How can wf c 
such an evaluation program?" I will address that point more thorooghlv In 
fMture papers. I>et me Just say now that ina4equate administrc .ve super- 
vision of and assistance to teachers results in years of less e effective 
teaching. Quite frankly, how imch does even one "piece of deac .oc^/' >■ jt a 
school 37 stem and its students? 

If a school district does not want to fund a caiij.rehensive evaluation 
program, I st rongly reccmi>end t-.C seniority or years of soxvice je the 
nHjor_crlte-_a for deteminlng RIP decisions. Of cou-se, consideratioi should 



be given to certifications, degrees, and perhaps total years of teaching 
experience. The evidence gathered so far In sixteen I^sachusetts districts 
suggests that highly arbitrary and subjective mear.ures of performan;e will 
evoke staff bitterness and hostility. As I have stated in another paper, 
"To be fired is difficult enough. Not to understand why one was selected 
is a tragedy which contracting school systems can ill afford." (PheLun. 
1982:20) 

Seniority Is the nwst -easily understood FUF criteria. Without elfec- 
tive evaluation procedures a school district would be wise to rely on senior- 
ity. 
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■1 Footnotes 

■^Pseudonyins are used to Identify districts and schools. As an addi- 
tional step to protect the confidentiality of information provided by ad- 
ministrators or teachers, I vdll interchange pseudonyms for slMlar social 
contexts, e.g. urban, working class di.strlcts. 

^This uncert.alnty was due to several factors. A town meeting had yet 
to be held to approve the 81-82 budget. Furthermore, the formula for state 
aid to cities and towns had not been worked out iiv-the legislature. Plrially, 
additional revenue was possible— and in fact later obtained, through state 
approval of an increase in the*town's real estate evaluations. 

first divided elementary schools into (a) traditional and (b) 
alternative organizational forms. If possible, two of each type '^re then 
selected. In one high school two "houses" rather than departments were the 
participants. 

'^See page five for items used in this paper. 
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TABLE 1 



Expected Job Status of Teachers 
In Each Subsanple 



Teacher Subsample 
Membership 



Declining 
District 
(N - 35) 



Not 

Teaching 



^5.7* 



Uncertain or 

Involuntary 

Transfer 



Teaching at 
Same School or 
AToluntary Transfer 



22.9% 



33M 



Non-Dec lining 
District 
(N » 51) 



11. bj 



21.6% 



66.7% 
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TABLE 2 



Opinions About Staffln£ Strategies 
Per Cent In Favor^ 



STRATEX}Y PRINCIPALS TEACHERS 



In Declining Districts In Non-Declining 
Districts ' 

Evaluations in Straight 
Contract for Use Seniority In 
in Rlf*^ Contract 
(Group 1) (Group 3) (Group 2) 



Early 83. 1 7&.9 55.6 62.5 
Retirement 

Leaves for Work/ . 90.5 33.3 100.0 87.2 
Study In another 
Ed. Fiea-d 

Opportunities to 93.1 63.2 77.8 56.5 
Change Careers 
(Business or Govt,) 

SpUt-position 48.0 - 75.0 40.0 63. 0 

RIP on Seniority 51.9 25.0 55.6 .^^.. 60.4 

Evaluations in 7X.8 83.3 50.{J' 69. 0 

RIP ' ' . ( " 



^e numbers of people interviewed were: Principals, 85; Teachers in Group 
1, 24; In Group 2, 51; in Group 3, 11. The number of usable responses (answers ^ 
that could be clearly counted as positive or negative) varied with each question, 
as people ^ve neutral or mixed responses. Ihe percentages were calculated from 
the usable responses.. 

*^,In Group 1 districts, teacher contracts Included performance evaluations 
as one RIP criterion; not all dl-itricts used evaluations in 198I, the year of 
these interviews. 
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DecllnliTg pupil enrollments and the passage of property tax referenda, 
such as Proposition 2^ In Massachusetts, have forced many school districts 
to try to develop orderly mechanisms for staff contraction. In seme states 
the Boluticxi is mandated by legislation upholding strict seniority (Zirkel 
and Bargerstock, I98O). In others, t^ local district can determine the 
criteria to be used in staff reduction (RIP), decisions. For exanple, sane 
weight nay be given t<* quality of seiTVlce or to the needs of the system. 

Unlike seniority, conpetency-based criteria are not easily measured or 
Interpreted. True, the Supreme Court has recognized the right of administra- 
tors to adopt discretionary criteria in RIF decisions.. But the courts have 
consistently demanded that such Judgnent be enforced by concrete evidence. 
Fearful of frequent and prolonged legal challenges to "measures" of perform- 
ance, nany districts rely on seniority to make staffing decisions (Johnson, 1982). 

Teacher unions -also generally prefer length of service to more subjective 
considerations, like performance evaluations (Slnovd.tz and Hallam, 1975). 
However, it is usually assumed that such evaluations are necessarily vague and un- 
documented. Nty research on the subject (Phelan, 1982^) shows that administra- 
tors arxi teachers will accept a comprehensive, adequately supervised, fairly 
applied system of performance assessments. 

In this paper I will examine school policies and practices which have facili- 
tated or inpeded the development of equitable procedures for staff reductions. 
Specifically, I wlU address the following questions with respect to RIF: 

(1) When do coUective bargaining agreements permit the use of evaluations? 

(2) How are assessmsnts'of performance made? 

(3) How do such assessnfints become part of reduction decisions? 



My purpose wUi be to IdenCify inccrislste.'-.cles uetween policy and practice 
and to 3Uig.^est refrvedies for blatant abixses of evaluation. To do this I vdll 
draw on data recently gathered from selected school districts and personal 
interviews with a aeiected sainple of admini^rators arid teaciiers. 

(XjUiifTIVE BARGAIND4G AND PEHFX)RMAfJCE EVALUATia^S 

Unlike states with legislative and Judicial support for seniority, 
e.g. Michigan and Pennsylvania, Massachusetts permits each district to pro- 
pose a/xi neh-ptiate a' staff i-eduction clause as part of a collective bargain- 
inr agi^ment. One major legal constraint is that a tenured teacher may not 
be fired if he or she qualifies for a position held by a non-tenured colleague. 
Beyond that we can find wide variation in BIF language. For exanple, straight 
sei-dority or years uf service to the district nay be the exclusive considera- 
' tion. Somstln^s seniority is limited to categories of certified competence 
•or of prior teaching experience (e.g. elementary, Ehglish secondary, etc.). 
Graduate study and degrees may also be recognized, especially where there are 
ties In dates of appointment. 

When more subjective factors such as performance and needs of the system 
are added to the reduction language, the relative Jjimortance of each factor must 
be detemlned. SerJiority may be decisive unless there are significant differ- 
■ ences in performance arong teachers. Frequently this means that two or more 
years of classroom observations will be brought into the picture. Some dis- 
tricts restrict significant differences to cases of exceptional excellence, 
e.g. "head and shoulders" over others, or marked incaipetence. 
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other collective bargaining agreenients state that "length of service 
will be the decisive factor If the Superintendent deems all other criteria 
to be equal". This means that seniority will prevail unless school adminis- 
trators can docanent relative differences In staff members' performances or 
professional growth. As the Superintendent of one district said to me,' 
"Rai^ly are all things equal but how do I prove It?". To answer this question 
he developed a complex rating system which was not part of the co ntractual 
] aiiguage ■ 

Other scTKJOl systems In Massachusetts assign "no priority" to RIF criteria. 
Again, there is no indication how differences in performance will be measured. 

A3 long as declining enrollments were not too precipitous, school adminis- 
trators could be unconcerned about vaguely-worded reduction clauses. U^ss of 
positions was absorbed through normal attrition due to retiranents, resignations, 
and deaths. At worst a few non-tenured teachers were released. However, when 
the enrollment dropped by 30 to 50% over ten years and more than 85? of the 
teachers held tenure, school officials had the difficult task of sending layoff 
notices even to tenured faculty members. 

It was- under these circumstances that, in I98O, I began a three-year study 
of teachers coping within differing contexts of enrollment change and RIF poli- 
cies. Details on the research design can be obtained elsewhere (Phelan, 1982^; 
1982^). For present purposes it's only necessary to note that 89 schools in 
16 Eastern Massachusetts school districts agreed to participate in a series of 
surveys and Interviews. By I98O eight of these systans had experienced declines 
ranging rrcc 10% to 37!t. while the ranalnder had relatively stable or increasing 
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pupil populations. Reduction in force provisions also varied, with five of 
the declining syater.is giving some consideration to teaching perfonnance. 

The soLKic/'s design was inifiacted by voter approval of Propostion 2h 
in November, I98O. Without golr^ into the details of the legislation, it 
forced school acL-ninistrators in some cormilnities to issue hur^dreds of layoff 
notices durlrig the Spring of 1981. rxu'ing this period I had the opportunity 
to iiitervit.'w principals and teachers about RIFing policies. Specifically, I 
aske-i tlvem: 

(1) if they favored or opiY^.'je^l reducing staff on the basis of seniority 
in the district, and 

(2) if they felt teacher evalviations should be considered in RIP 

decisions. 

The results are reported in Table 1. As noted there, 51. 9? of the 

Table 1 about here 

principals and as nany as 60.4? of the teachers endoi-sed seniority. 

I should add that members ' of groups one and thr^e were randcmly selected 
from lists of individuals receiving layoff notices. Since many of them were 
relatively young and less experienced, their fairly weak endorsement of sen- 
iority is understandable. 

ftore important to the present discussion is the strong widespread opinion 
that perforrar^e evaluations should be part of the RIF process. Sane respond- 
ents claimed that this was the only way to keep the most ccnpetent instructors . 



Others vould restrict this criteria to cases of ties in seniority. Frequently 
these r .ponses were couched in a variety of contexts, particularly existing 
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practices of supervision, '"toi^e on those practices shortly. 

Althou>5h still in progress, more recent interviews with superintendents 
and union leaders reQect the provisions of their respective collective bar- 
gaining agreements. An interesting example occurs in a district called 
Beltville . Despite the firing of several teachers with as mch as twenty 
years of experience, a union poll showed that the majority of the membership 
optx)sed straight seniority and favored some coiDoination of seniority a^ii eval- 
uations . In contrast, one union leader in a district governed by a seniority 
starxlard strongly favored that arrangement. In his words, "I have not seen 
one system for evaluation that has worked". 1W.s cormonly held view will be 
tested further in at least four districts which actually applied measures if 
performance to their reduction decisions. 

ASS£SS^ENT OF PERFORMANCE 

A major part of an evaluation system is classroan observation. On this 
point the majority of schrx3l districts make only a perfunctory attempt to 
assess or to lirprove teaching perfor^ce. This conclusion can be drawn from 
a report of a Massachusetts Board of Education Study Coimlttee (I98O) which 
examined evaluation naterlals submitted by 271 (i.e. 9^^^) of the state's 
school districts. As found in Table 2, mor<^ than two-thirds of the state's 

T^le 2 about here 

school districts do not train evaluators, do not require supervisors and sub- 
ordinates to Jointly develop goals, do not make evaluation a cumulative process, 
do not expect conferences before and after classroom observations, and do not 
provide opportunities for Ijriproveinent . 



Cxher storcconinga in evaluations are noted In oiir interviews of principals 
and teacJiers. blrs'., typically the Iteras listed in an cbser-zation instrument 
are brief and va^jiely vroiiJed. Secord, despite stated policies, teachers claim 
their supei^lsors liifrequently obBeive th^, e.J5. one or two annual vlsite to 
theii- classivctn. Other data tend to confirm this point, but the fault may be 
the result of organizational overload on principals and departmei - heads rather 
thiin Individual iia.1 feasance. 

i::ven if a supervlsoi- makes daily sojourns throu^i classrooms, his or 
her lamledj^e of the subject matter or pedogoglcal techniques may be limited. 
As a resuic persona], pixijudices nay guide Individual assessments. V. ' j agree- 
ing that an individuixi ' s perfonrance should be included in staff reter Ic ie- 
clslons, several teachers said they assumed canpetent administrators wer^, - ; 
vlding such assessments. 

One district, called Preton, has developed a comprehensive evaluatj.on 
progi-ajn wtilch addresses many of the reservations expressed in the interviews, 
FMrst, starJartls are clearly stated with many concf^te examples given. .Second, 
the observation form provides ample -room for carments by prLncipals. Third, 
supervisors went thrx3ugh an elaborate training period discussing performance 
stardarls arrl developing observational skills. Organized oy an ..•^sistant 
superintendent skilled In classroom supervision, thip training Includ&i g.-oup 
discussion of videotaped teaching situations, sir ...!.;aneous classroctn observa- 
tions by fwo or more evaluators, and the reading of ccnposite reports of previous 
obsei-vations. During the same period this central administrator met U^vidually 
with the supervisors to help them make meaningful evaluation reports. 



The most Jjrportant coinp. ..ent of the program is an "instructional 

Improvement plan*'. Each Pall supervisors meet Individually with staff mem- 

bera to establish Boali5 for professional grovrt:h. Target dates are agreed upon 

and there is a followHip progress report. MDre IJiportantly , developmental 

activities are not limited to university courses. Included are: 

.. . visitations to other classroons, weekly meetings 
with a department head, development of learning activ- 
ity packets ... team planning sessions, or the ^e of 
a formalized system such as interaction analysis to 
measure student -teacher and student -student interaction. 

On paper at least teacners do know the basis for evaluation of perfom- 
ance and have the opportunity to iiqprove their craft. Of course no system is 
perfect. Without the tln^ and motivation si4>ervisors will not follow throu^i 
with the professional inprovement plan. I shall have more to say on that 
point in future papers. For now, we can look at Preton as a useful model of 
perfonr^'Jice assessment. 



PERFORMANCE ASSESS^ENTS IN RIF INCISIONS 



Several school disti*icts could and did bypass performance evaluations in 
their layoff aecisions. As Susan Johnson (1982: l8) points out: 



School officials. must be prepared to demonstrate 
before an arbitrator that there are "substantial" dif- 
ferences in two teachers' qualifications and perfom>- 
ance, that two teachers are "relatively" unequal in 
ability and qualifications, that a senior teacher's 
two unfavorable ratings were procedurally correct, or 
that a senior teacher is not sufficiently qualified 
to assume a position. Because such 'juhjgnents and dis- 
tinctions are difficvilt to prove, many districts never 
initiate them, relying Instead on the seniority stand- 
ard to make choices. 
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Unable r.o obtal.n clear and persuasive documentation of j-jerformance differ^ 
ervces, su;.:. v-^irii;er^ieiU of Urbanvllle dismissed inore than 100 Individuals 
on the ba>3is of .seiaority. He did tMs despite the fact that the collective 
t>argainin^;. atr^^.^rnjint stated that len^h of service can be used only if all 
Other criteria wei i equal. 

In Febnua^ of I982 the assistant superintendent of Urbanvllle offered 
to t>ie :ich:ol . jindttee a proposed instrunient to rate teachers' performance 
as Uivsia.-. Iuk: (excellence is notewDrthy iii its consistency and exceptional 
M^:h stv^TKlaixi); Stajidard (quality and re^^ularity of application meets expected 
pn3r„:ision J ^.La:^jards) ; or Negative (quality or consistency of performance is 
less than ..s inquired for a good teaching practice). He wanted this Instru- 
meii*- to be 'jsed prior to April 15 when teachers would be notified of their 
aoplo^nienL 3tatu3 for the coming year. The opposition of Urbanvllle' s staff 
;nenit' . s was predictable. After laich discussion the proposed evaluation system 
was quietly wittidi^wn. 

I'\)ur otlier districts .in' our research did use scjne measure of competency 
in Lhelr illF deliberations. In I98I two to^^ns, Miltown and Beltville, intro- 
duced a,_ca-plex rating system. Points were assigned to performance categor- 
ies as well as to the conponents of other FCLF criteria. Due to the speedy 
iinplesTientation, teachers were unprepared for fine measurements of their work 
effectiveness. As a result teachers had little opportunity to Improve their 
ratings. 

Due to space liiidtations I cannot go into the detaj.ls of each case. How- 
ever, sane Interesting points can be drawn. Both Miltown and Beltville 
assisted equal wei^^ts to each RIE criteria. With respect to performance, 
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Mlltown applied a five point scale (unacceptable, needs to irrprove, accept- 
able, corrmerxiable ar.d superior) to each of the following categpries: teach- 
ing rethoda, teacher-student relationships, classroom management and organiza- 
tion, student Intellectual climate, and professional responsibilities. Iheo- 
retically, scores could range rrom twenty to one hundred. In fact the tendency 
of principals aod department heads to give "glowing evaluations" appear^ in 
Mlltown '3 skewed distribution of values toward the upper erd. Many teachers 
even received a perfect score. 

The conversion of this raw data to a comnDn metric, e.g. sixteen points for 
each reduction criteria, exacerbated the problem of small differences in the 
evaluations. In effect school officials said:' "Ihat principal is an easy 
marker, so we'll take his lowest score, 85, and make that a zero. As noted by 
a statistical consultant to Mlltown 's teachers' association: 



They actually had a situation where, on a 100 
point scale a teacher was fifteen points below the ' 
maximum. On a converted scale, which was 
V6 the size of the first scale, she was sixteen 
points below the maximum (personal interview). 

Furthemvore, the consultant statistically demonstrated before an arbitrator 
that the measure of perfoiroance accounted for 59% of the variance in the over- 
all ranking system. Seniority, on the other hand, achieved the dubious dis- 
tinction of 8S' explained variance. 

Both Mlltown and Beltvill^^made improvements to their evaluation syst'sns. 
A year later, Mlltown' s administrators corrected such inequities by standard- 
iPT^ng and equally weighing raw scores on seniority and performance. In like 
fashion, Beltville's superintendent has provided each teacher with a detailed 
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explanation of the raix^ln^ procedures. Yet at least two difficulties remain 
with tne r-jizhi^ ayaixni. rirat, \ycM can one quantlfV exactly staff con- 
tributions to '.he ir^cimlj^: of chll'li^n or the needs of the system? Second, 
tww does one deal with i-elatively insignificant dlffer-ences, e.g. four or five 
poL-it3, on a pefft •iT.-.:i:ice measure? Mlltown and Beltvllle are grappling vdth , 

tl-sese questioruH as tha two towns enter the thlixi year of probable layoffs. 
?i-et,on was another district which used teacher evaluations In their 1982 

HIF ileclsioris. However, unlike the previous two cases its contract^^^ndorsed 

serLlority, but qualifltKi that criterion with the following: 

If, Iwwever, a Junior teacher in a department (i.e. 
secon.iar-vT field, specialist, discipline or elementary) 
caji be demonstrated by the Administration to be "head and 
^hculdei^" above an individual member in the department 
senior to him, he need not be laid off. The next junior 
person should be considered for layoff. . . To establish 
"head and shouldeas" superiority more than one year's 
evaluation record must be compared. 

To detennine "heaj and shoulders" status a panel, consisting of three 
teachers (nominated by the teachers association), the superintendent and 
t\ye assistant superintendent, was created. Ihey were charged with the respon- 
sibility of reviewing staff files for each category (e.g. secondary English, 
eleiientary, etc.) Impacted by position cuts. All identif^Lng Infonnatlon had 
been renx)ved frxxQ these files and a code number assigned. After the panel met 
to define the qualities characterizUig a "head and shoulders" classification, 
they adjourned to Indl-^dually examine the documents. If they felt that a 
teacher's quail fications, experiences, and reported evaluations were so out- 
standing as to n^ke this person irreplaceable, they would record the assigned 
number on a sheet. 



Once the five Individuals had cc<npleted this task they would reconvene 
to compare the res'olts. If the sane code number appeared on four of the five 
lists that pei-son would be retained, regaixiless of seniority. Panel members 
did not discuss reasons for their selections^ but only corpared their lists 
of "head and shoiolders" status. 

To sum up this case the following characteristics should be n^ted" 

(1) Preton had a comprehensive evaluation system in place by 1980, nearly 
• - two years before a tenured teacher was dismissed. 

- (2) Length of ser^ce remained the deciding factor in staff retention 

unless a less senior member had demonstrated outstanding achievements. 
..(3) Ihe district made staff reductions without a ranking system vriiich can 
generate invidious conparisons of teaching performance. 

CONCLUSION 

> 

I have explored a dismal subject, teacher layoffs. No doubt administra- 
tors and teachers wish the problem would go away. Perhaps, they say, a baby 
boomlet will stop the decrease in pupil population- Or, better economic times 
will peiTTilt seme relaxing of stringent budget' caps. Even- lf such optimism is 
realized, pai-ents and politicians are likely "o press for promotion and reten- 
tion of the more effective teachers. 

Clearly, the day has arrived for school districts to promote Instructional 
supervision as a cornerstone of effective teaching. Ihis means that money and 
^time inA be set aside for evaluators to develop their observational skills 
arxi/for teachers to improve their peclagoglcal talents. Cost-conscious readers 



[nay say, "We can't aTford It*'. >ty response Is, "Can vi-e afford less"? One 
rru3t consider tl-vit stagTiant teaching results in loss of bdth money and time. 

With i>5i3pect to staff i^uctions, seniority is a predictable and under- 
standable criterion. It avoids the possibility of staff bitterness or hos- 
tility arising from the use of arbitral^' or subjective measures of perfonn- 
ance. 

Cieai\Ly, if school board does not wish to fund a comprehensive evaluation 
pix)K?-am butressed by trained supervisors and by opportunities for teacher 
develofiTient, staiT reductions should be governed by criteria such as years of 
service, certifications, degrees and other similar factors. 
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TADLiL 



Opinions About StaJ 
Per Cent h\ 


E'OLICY 


PRTiCIPALS 








In Declinin 






Evaluations 






Contract for 






In Rn* 






(Group 1) 


RIF based on 
Seniority 

Evaluations 
in RIF 


51.9 
71.8 


25.0 
83.3 



a. The nuirioers of people interviewed 
2i4; in Group 2, 51; In Group 3, 11. 
could be clearly counted aa positive o] 
people ^ve neutral or mixed responses 
usable responses. 

b. In Group 1 districts, teacher con' 
one RIF criterion; not all districts u 
interviews . 



TABLE 2 
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Selected clvaluatlon Practices^ 



Evaluation Practice 


% Foilowirig Practice 


Training of Evaluators 


6.6% 


Joint Ooal Development 


30. 3? 


Evaluations are Cumulative 


32. 5J 


Conferences Before and 


35.1? 


After Evaluation 




Instrunient has Space for 


19.6% 


Noting Specific Resources 




for Improvement 





a. Data source is the report oi tne i;asi,<x.^n^^^^^ - 
Study ConmLttee "Evaluation of Educational Personnel , 1900. 
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APPENDIX A SAMPLING PROCEDURES 
Enrollment data and union contracts were gathered from 
mor 5 than 30 Eastern Massachusetts comiBuni t i es for the purpose 
of selecting a sample of 16 school districts. Every effort was 
made to construct a sample which matched changes in enrollment 
with variations in staff reductii-n 'RIF.» policies and in 
sec 1 e-economi c composition. To illustrate, two moderate income 
communities near Boston had equally sharp contraction (i.e. 
greater than 3078 by 1980) in pupil population but differed in 
RIF policies; one with a strongly worded seniority clause and 
the other with multiple criteria including performance. 
Similarly, two more affluent middle-class suburbs and one 
working class city had a 25 to 307c decline but placed a 
different emphasis on seniority: namely, the last cons i der a t i or 
among several, one of many criteria with no priority, and the 
most important factor Three other communities shared less 
severe decline but represented varied RIF contractual clauses 
and socio-economic composition. Similar heterogeneity appeared 
in the "control" group. 

Since the final sample was not chosen randomly from a 
pre-existing poo], broad statistical generalizations should not 
be made. However, the exploratory but purposeful nature of the 
study means that precise hypothesis testing is less important 
than obtaining organizational insights and practical 
implications from teacher responses to declining enrollment and 
the threat of staff contraction. 

With respect to the school sample, elementary units in 
each district were divided into those traditionally organized 
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with self-contained classrooms and those with some team teaching 
or "open space*' rooms. If available, two of each type were 
randomly selected Random numbers also were used to choose one 
middle or junior high school and half of the high school 
depar tmen t s . 

There were a few exceptions to these procedures. Both a 

- — 

middle school and junior high were included in three towns in 
order to cover grades K through 12. In such instances, only 
three elementary schools were chosen. Two houses rather than 
departments were the organizational subunits in one high school. 
Finally, collective bargaining difficulties eliminated the 
involvement of one regional high school in a control group 
d is t r } :[ 

Approximately 657o o£ the targeted districts and 95% of the 
targeted schools agreed to participate in the study. 
Replacements were chosen according to the criteria previously 
d i scussed 

The study began in September, 1980 with 89 schools in 16 
districts After the 1981 closing of six elementary schools, 
withdrawal of two others, and addition of four new ones the 
sample size fell to 85 schools. A further loss of one declining 
high school occurred in 1982. 

In the above units, all regular classroom teachers as we 11 
as specialists with at least ten pupils at one time were invited 
to be part of the project. In at least half of the elementary 
and middle schools this invitation followed the investigator's 
discussion of the study's objectives with staff members In all 
schools, teachers received a one page prospectus of the study 
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A Similar presentation and invitation were extended to 
department heads in several high schools. 
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APPENDIX B. SURVEY AND INTERVIEW PROCEDURES 
The scheduling and administration of the Fall surveys were 
arranged with each school's principal. To save postage, 
questionnaires were hand-delivered to each school sometime 
between the end of C and the beginning of December during 

1980-82. Wherever po& . a district's participating staff 

received the questionnai n the same date. Occasionally 
events, such as parent-te. ?r conferences, delayed this 
administration for one or two schools. 

A self-addressed postage-paid (if mailed) envelope 
accompanied the survey. Respondents were informed that the 
investigator or his assistant would pick-up completed forms on a 
date approximately two weeKS later. If they wished, they could 
send the forms directly to the University of Lowell. A cut-off 
dcte in March for accepting mailed returns was established . 

Responses first were coded, keypunched, and verified and 
then were loaded on disk for computer analysis. Questions about 
current grade or subject assignment and on the minimum number of 
pupils taught were used to eliminate replies from ineligible 
individuals. 

Selected samples of teachers participated in telephone 
interviews during Spring and Summer o£ 1981. The principal 
investigator initially had contacted each interviewee to arrange 
a mutually convenient time. Questions could be answered in 
about thirty minutes. 

Selected superintendents and teacher association leaders 
also received a request for an interview. Located in 
contracting districts, these individuals Provided valuable 
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insights into the macmg o{ poJicies and decisions 
teacher careers Only two teacher leaders did not 
this interview opportunity. 



APPENDIX C n^ACIKR SURVEY 




COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 



(617) 452-500O 

Fall 1982 



Dear Educator: 

The attached questionnaire Is part of a three-year (198O-83) study 
of changes in pupil enrollinents and the career Interests and work rela- • 
tlonshlps of teachers in 33 schools in I6 scIkkdI districts. 

Your cooperation and participation will contribute greatly to our 
1983 project report to the National Institute of Education. This report 
will not Identify respondents or schools. Rather, it will Identify sim- 
ilarities and differences (Including changes over the three years) in 
the professional concerns and responsibilities of nearly 2,000 teachers. 
Copies of all papers on the study's findings will continue to be made 
available to your school. 

The questionnaire can be answered in 15 or 20 minutes and returned 
in the accompanying envelope to a designated school pick-up location. 
It may also be mailed (postage paid) to ne at the University of Lowell. 

Thank you for your cooperation. 

Sincerely, 

William T. Phelan 
Project Director 

p.S. If you mall in the questionnaire, please return It before 
February 28, 1933- 
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School Code = 



(Ihls nu-nber allows us to accre- 
^te responses for each school.) 



DIP^cnONS 

To answer most questions, place a check mark next to the stateiiient or circle 
the appropriate nunt)er representing your response. A few questions ask for brief 
printed answers. If any question is not applicable to your situation, put N.A. 
next to it. 

If you wish, you can add comnsnts to your responses. Additional space for this 
puipose has been provided at the end of the questionnaire. 

1. Is this :your first tirne responding to one of our surveys? Yes Mo 

2. Please indicate below the last six digits of your social security number or 
other numbers you used in previous surveys (e.g. birth date, telephone no., etc.). 

X X X - - 



3. As far as getting ideas and insifjits in your work which of the following is 
most helpfu l to you, second in iirportance, and third in importance? Place in 
the appropriate space: 1 = most helpful, 2 = second, and 3 = third. 

(Please rank only three of the items below.) 

Graduate-level courses . 

Conferences with your principal or department head. 

Conversations with colleagues. 

Educational magazines or books. 

Your students. 



4. V/ith respect to your classroom, how would you describe the physical setting? 

A classroom separated fVom other classrooms by walls. 

A classroom separated from others by partitions which are usually closed, 

A classroom separated from others by partitions which are usually open. 

A classroom in an open space area. 

Other . 



(Please speciiy) 

Are you teaching this year (1982-83) at the same school in which you were 
teaching last year (198I-82)? 

Yes. 

I was on a leave of absence last year. 

I was at this school last year but not as a teacher. 

This is nv first year teaching. 

No. I was stationed at another school last year. 

Other. . 

(Please specify) 
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Are you usually Uhe only professional (i.e., excludlnf;; student teachers and 
aides) in your classroom? Yes ;^Io 



Would you prefer to be a member of a teaclilng team (i.e., two or more teachers 
who recularly exchan[?;e students, or share ideas or materials, or collaborate 
In some capacity)? Yes No 



Havo you ever been a member of a "teaching team"? 
iJever . 

I was a member but not now* 

I am now a member. 



If you ai-e presently a member of a teaching team , please answer questions A 
tluxDOiiJi F below. Otherwise gp to item 10 . 

A. How many teachers belong to your team? 

2 4 

3 5 or more 

B. Does your team have a "team leader"? Yes No 

C. \<hat is the maxiinum number of years that you have teained with at least one 
of the teachers in your present team: 

Less than 1 year 7-8 years 

1-2 years 9-10 years 

3-4 years 11-12 years 

^^^^ 5-6 years 13 or more years 

D. During the last two months, how often have you exclwiged pupils with 
another teacher? 

:;ever Nearly every day 

Once or twice Dally 

Several times 



E. During the last two months, how oaen did you Jointly teach the same 
lesson with another teacher? 

:jever Nearly every day 

2]^^^^ Once or twice Daily 

Several times 



P. During the last two months, how often did you meet for planning of 
Instruction or evaluation of student progress? 

Ivjever Nearly every day 

'^^^^ Once or twice Daily 

Several tljnes 



or 



During; the last two nonths, have you had the opportunity to observe other 
classroom teachers while they were teachine a class? Yes* No 

*If you answered '"Yes" above, please respond to A and 3 bclo\-:. 

A. Kow often have you observed such classes? 

A few times Nearly every day 

At least once Daily 

a week 

B. Did you ever talk about your observations with the teacher(s) obseirved? 

Yes lio 



Durine the last two months, have other classroom teacher(s) watched you 
while you were teaching a class? Yes^ No 

*If you answered "Yes" above, please respond to items A and B below. 

A. How often were your classes observed by other teachers? 

A few tljnes Nearly every day 

At least once Daily 

a week 

B. Did the other teacher(s) ever talk with you about what they observed? 

Yes No 



Would you (or do you) like to have another classroom teacher (a person accept- 
able to you) observe you while you teach and talk with you about the observation? 

Yes I (would) (do) like that. 

I would not object to that. 

No, I (would not) (do not) like that. 

I don't have an opinion one way or the other. 



Would you (or do you) like to observe other classroom teachers while they are 
teaching? 

Yes, I (would)(do) like that. 

lio, I (would not)(do not) like that. 

I don't have an opinion one way or the other. 



How frequently on the average do you informally share classroom-related ideas 
or materials with other teachers? 

Never 

Less than once a nx)nth 

A few times a month 

At least once a week 

Nearly every day 

Dally 
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15. A. During the last tv/o ironths, how often has your principal or department 
head infonrally visited your classroom? 
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Ho visits 6-9 visits 

1-2 visits 10-15 visits 

3-5 visits niore than 15 visits 



B. '.Vhat is the approxlJiate average length of such informal classroom visits 

by your principal or department head? 

\iot visited 11 - 20 mins. 

Less than 5 mins. 21 - W mins. 

5-10 mins. I^re than 40 mins. 



C. During a two inonth periol, how often would you like to have your principal 
infonrally visit your classroom? 

■AO visits 6-9 visits 

1-2 visits 10-15 visits 

3-5 visits r*tore than 15 visits 



D. During a two month period, how often would you like to have your department 
head informally visit your classroom? 

Wot applicable. (I don't have a department head.) 

Mo visits 6-9 visits 

1-2 visits 10-15 visits 

3-5 visits f*5re than 15 visits 



16. During last year how often were your classes fonnally observed by your 
principal, or department head, or other school administrator? 

None 3-^ times 

1-2 times 5 or more times 



17. How many pupils do you teach in your 

larrest class? ' In your smallest class? 

No. of pupils '^o- Pupils 

lb. On the averap;e how many hours do you actually teach £er week? 



(Total hours per we 

IQ What grade (s) are you teaching during the I982-83 school year? 

Grade(s) 

20. Did you teach the same grade(s) last year (198I-82)? Yes No» 



»If not, what grade(s) did you teach during 19GI-82? 



Grade(s) 

21. Are you enployed on a full-time basis by this school district? Yes 
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22. In our interviews some teachers felt that the principal or department head 
should be responsible for classroom observations and evaluations. Other 
teachers wanted peers, parents or students to be Included in the evaluation 
process. How do you feel about each of the followlne? 

A. School administrators (e.g., principal or department head) should be 
solely responsible for classroom observations and evaluations. 

Sti?on^ily acree 

Agree with reservations 

Disa^r^e with reservations 

Strongly disagree 



3. Assuming that the individual(s) were acceptable to you , your colleague (s) 
teaching In the same subject area or at the same c^ade level should observe 
you while you teach and (when requested by you or by your principal) should 
submit a report (on hisAier observations) to the principal and to you. 

Strongly agree 

Agree with reservations 

Disagree with reservations 

Strongly disagree 



C. Parent evaluations of teaching performance should be Included in the 
overall evaluation process. 

Strongly agree 

Agree with reservations. 

Disagree with reservations 

Strongly disagree 

D. At the high school level, student evaluations of teaching perfomance 
should be Included in the overall evaluation process. 

Strongly agree 

A.gree with reservations 

Disagree with reservations 

Strongly disagree 



23. Do you agree or disagree that most evaluations of teaching performance are 
subjective and biased? 

Agree strongly 

Agree with resei^tions 

Disagree with reservations 

Disagree strongly 
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2U. Are you a member of any of the following: ort.ranlzation(s)? 
(Check as many as applicable.) 

American Federation of Teachers (AFT) 

National Education Association (i-JEA) 

r-fessachusetts Federation of Teachers (tIFT) 
I'tissachusetts Teachers Association (MTA) 
A local Teachers Association 



25. During the I98I-82 school year how many meetings of your local teachers 
association did you attend? 

Not a member 3-4 meetlnes 

^;^^ZZ '^one 5-7 meetings 

1-2 meetings 



26. What proportion of the people you see socially are 

(a) Teachers at your school? 

r-tost About half Few Hone 

(b) Teachers In other schools? 

Most About half Few None 

(c) Members of the local teachers association? 

:.tost About half Few •'•lone 

(d) Not teachers? 

r-tost About lialf Few None 

27. What proportion of your close friends are teachers at your school? 

j.'ost About half Few None 

28. As of September 1932, how many years of uninterrupted service (including 
approved leaves of absence) have you given to this district. 



No. of years of uninterrupted service to 
this district 



29. Please indicate the total number of years that you have taught in a public 

schSl (exclude appriHti^-e teaching or tU:ne as an aide or temporary substitute). 



Total years of teaching experience In a 
public school 
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30. 



As of Septeinber 1982, what is the total number of years that you have been 
employed In your present school? 

1 year or less }^-}'' y^ars 

2-3 years 1^^-19 years 



years 20-29 years 

7_9 years 30 years or more 



31. Do you spend all of your working week in this school or do you travel to two 
or more schools in the district? 

Spend all rny working week in this school. 

Travel to two or more schools during woxWng Week. 

Other: 

(Please indicate) 



32. How frequently, on the average, have you done the following? (Circle your 
response to each item below.) 



i 

O <V 0) ^ <o 

s s i p 4 

i i / / / 

/ / / / / / 



(a) Discuss classroom matters 
with other teachers at 
your school 

(b) Discuss classroom matters 
with your principal or 
department head 

(c) Socialize after school 
hours with other 

teacher (s) from your school 

(d) Talk to other teachers 
about school district 
policies 

(e) Talk to the principal 



about school district ^ 
policies 1 2 3 4 5 6 

(f) Talk with leaders of your 

teachers association 1 2 3 4 5 0 
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33. What role do you believe teachers should play in decisions on the following? 
(Circle your response to each item below. ) 




Appointment of teaching 
staff 

Reassigjnrrent of teachers 



J a ^ 




Appointment of School o 7 U 

Principal 1 d i 

1 2 3" 

1 2 3 



Tenure decisions 
Curriculum planning 
Instructional techniques 



1 2 3^ 



Retention of teachers in 

case of RIP (i.e., reduction 0 4 



in force) 
Transfer of teachers 



1 2 3^ 



34. How satisfied are you with the working conditions at your school? 



Very satisfied 
Satisfied 
Dissatisfied 
Very dissatisfied 



35. What is your hifjiest degree or level of course work? 

An associate's degree 

College degree 
Some graduate study 

Master's degree (e.g., M.A., M.S., M.Ed.) 

Sor^ course woi^ beyond a Master's degree 

CAS or CAGS 

Ph.D. or Ed.D. 

Other: , 

(Please indicate) 
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}6. '^en a district Is forced to make staff reductions due to Proposition 2^ or 
declining pupil enrollments, do you feel the following staff qualifications 
and experiences should be treated as essential, very important, somewhat 
inportant, or not Inrportant. (Circle your response to each It&a below.) 




Subject area(s) or grade levels 
of teaching experience 


1 2 


3 


H 


Collece major or minor 


1 2 


3 


U 


Seniority In the district 


1 2 


3 


u 


Total years of teaching experience 


1 2 


3 


u 


Results of classroom evaluations 
by administrators 


1 2 


3 


u 


Results of classroom evaluations 
by colleagues 


1 2 


3 


1} 


Professional develop:iient 
(e.g., courses, workshops 
or conferences) 


1 2 


3 


1} 


Other: 


1 2 


3 





(Please indicate) 

^5. What are the levels of your teaching certificate(s)? 

K - 8 7-12 K - 12 



Other; 



(Please specify) 

46. Suppose you could go back to your college days and start over again. In view 
of your present knowledge would you becone a teacher? (Clieck one.) 

Certainly would become a teacher. 

Probably would beconie a teacher. 
Chances about even for and again st. 

Probably would not beccmie a teacher. 

Certainly would not become a teacher. 
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A7. How long do you want to remain in teaching? (Check one.) 

Until retirement age . 

Will probably continue until a different Job in the field of education 
comes along. 

Until a tanporary leave (plan to return) . 

Uncertain. 

Will probably continue until something outside education comes along, i.e. 



(Indicate Job sought, or print "uncertain" . j 

Definitely plan to leave teaching for 

(Indicate your most likely Job activity. 

Until forced to leave (due to Proposition 2h or declining enrollment) . 

18. IT you teach in a hiph school or in departmentalized elementary or middle grades 
answer A and B below. Otherwise ko to question ^9. ~ 

A. In v^t field (English, Math, etc.) are you currently teaching the 
LARGEST PORTION of your time? 



(;>Iaiiie of field) 
B. For how many years have you taught in that field? 



i»9. Indicate your major field(s) of concentration during college; 
Your major(s) 



(At least 30 credit hours.) 

50. Do you have tenure? Yes No* 

*If no, go to question t>3. 

51. During the period January through June 1982 did you receive a layoff notice? 

Yes No 

52. During the period January through June 198I did you receive a layoff notice? 

Yes No 



53. Your Sex: 

511. Date of Birth: 



Male Female 



1912 or before 1940-19^9 

1913-1919 1950-1959 

1920-1929 1960 or later 

1930-1939 
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55. Would you like to participate in any of the following course or decree 
proijrains : 

A. An advanced defrree projyam in education, e.g., certificate of advanced 
graduate study or a doctorate? 

Yes, definitely so Probably not 

Possibly so No, definitely not 

3. An advanced degree outside' of education? 

Yes, definitely so Probably not 

~~~~ Possibly so No, definitely not 



C. Course program or seminars offered by private industry or government 
(so that you could change careers)? 

Yes, definitely so Probably not 

Possibly so No, definitely not 



PLEASE RErURN THIS QUESTIOI^vIAIRE IN IHE ACCOt^ANYING ENVELOPE. YOU MAY LEAVE IT 
AT A DESIGimiEi)' SCHOOL PICKUP LOCATION OR, IF YOU PREFER, MAIL IT DIRECTLY TO ME . 

SPACE BELOW IS K)R ADDITIONAL CONSENTS ON YOUR RESPONSES OR PROFESSIONAL CONCERNS. 
(IF rCCESSARY, USE REVERSE SIDE OR ATTACH ADDITIONAL SHEETS.) 
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